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SIDENT MEANY GAVELS COUNCIL MEETING TO ORDER. SECRETARY SCHNITZLER IS BESIDE HIM. 


The Story of Labor and the The Lithographers 
One Railroad Union Supreme Court Focus on the Future 


by H. E. Gilbert by J. Albert Woll by George A. Canary 







DO YOU PAY ATTENTION TO WHAT YOUR UNION IS DOING? 






DO YOU ATTEND UNION MEETINGS REGULARLY? 


Ane you a aincore union momber 2 


DO YOU carry out your duties as a good trade unionist? To be a good trade unionist one must 
be a good citizen first—and a good citizen does not neglect his obligations. Now is the time 
to resolve to do your share to insure that your union will always be the kind of union you want 
it to be. Take a genuine interest in the organization's affairs. Study its problems. Bring new 
members into the fold. And attend meetings regularly. It is impossible to overemphasize 
the importance of consistent attendance at local union meetings. It's at the meetings that 


you get your chance to take part in shaping the policies of your union. Almost all of us want 
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our unions to be clean, thoroughly democratic and deserving of the respect of the commu- 
nity. It's up to us—and no one else—to make sure that our unions always have those qualities. 
And that means that we have an inescapable duty to turn out for meetings. Your union will be 


what you want it to be—if you always do your part. So attend your union meetings regularly. 
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YOUR UNION IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 
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The fundamental aim of a bonafide trade 
union is the protection and promotion of the 
interests and rights of the workers. The in- 
strument for achieving these objectives is, 
above all, collective bargaining. 

American labor relies almost exclusively on 
collective bargaining for protecting the liveli- 
hood of the workers, for obtaining an ever 
greater share of the wealth of the nation and 
for assuring the working people a happier and 
fuller life. 

Genuine collective bargaining is possible 
only in a society where there is political and 
economic freedom. Collective bargaining is 
possible only in a’ society where there is 
political and economic freedom. Collective 
bargaining is impossible under any totalitarian 
society. 

Because the American free enterprise system 
has made possible free collective bargaining, 
we do not oppose it and we do not seek 
structural changes in it, We have been able to 
obtain a high standard of living and favorable 
conditions of life and labor. The dignity of 
the American worker is respected. 

Collective bargaining is not restricted to 
wages and hours. Collective bargaining has 
an ever-widening scope. Many issues which 
are decided in other countries by special legis- 
lation are dealt with by collective bargaining 
in our country. 

We stress that collective bargaining is bene- 
ficial not only for the workers but also for 
industry, for the entire economy of the nation. 
Our union demands have forced industry to 
seek ever greater efficiency, to strive for in- 
creasing productivity, for better methods of 
production and distribution. 

We have enhanced the purchasing power of 
the many millions of working people. The 
effectiveness of collective bargaining is a most 
important factor explaining prosperity in the 
United States. 

Charles J. MacGowan. 
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President Meany tells press conference in Chicago that AFL-CIO’s fight against the corrupt will be continued. 


THE COUNCIL MEETS 


summer meeting of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council was a disap- 
pointment to the swarm of newspa- 
permen who came to Chicago to 


\: QUESTION about it, the mid- 


cover it. As journalists, they wanted 
slam-bang news, with two bulletins 
a day. They didn’t find it. The Exec- 
utive Council went about its business 
on the assumption that it had work 
to do, rather than deadlines to meet. 

The expectations had been so high 
that even the hoariest of all the anti- 
labor columnists, Westbrook Pegler 
himself, showed up. Immaculately 
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By HENRY C. FLEISHER 


dressed, florid of face, a little flabby 
around the edges, Pegler meandered 
around the lobbies of the Hotel Drake 
like a big game hunter who had lost 
his rifle in the middle of the jungle. 

What the Executive Council did 
was to move through an agenda of 
problems, dramatic and otherwise, 
that face the AFL-CIO in this 
troubled year. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems, of course, is that of corrup- 
tion in some unions. The Council 
received interim reports from the 
Ethical Practices Committee on three 


current cases, involving the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
and the United Textile Workers. 
Hearings before the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee in the Teamsters’ 
case have been postponed three times, 
at the request of the union. But, it 
was announced, the committee will 
hold hearings September 5 and 6, 
whether or not the Teamsters show 
up, and a report will be made to 4 
special Executive Council meeting in 
late September. The Teamsters, like 
the other two unions, have been for- 
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pally accused of being dominated by 
“gorrupt influences. 

The Council, which could suspend 
the union if it finds the charges have 
heen proved, will make its d cisions 
shortly before the convention of the 
Teamsters opens in Miami Beach on 
September 30. 

A hearing on the United Textile 
Workers, whose officers have been 
shown by the McClellan Committee 
of the Senate to have been engaged 
in a number of unorthodox financial 
@perations with the union’s treasury, 

Swill be held by the Ethical Practices 
© Committee on September 4. 
Another case involved the AFL- 
© G10's policy that the Fifth Amend- 
" ment—which guarantees against self- 
jucrimination—should not be used 

by union officials in appearances be- 
fore government bodies investigating 
forruption. 

President Maurice Hutcheson of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
fers and Joiners, who is an AFL- 
CIO vice-president and a member of 
the Executive Council, used the Fifth 
Amendment in an appearance before 
4 Senate committee looking into land 
purchases in connection with high- 
Way construction programs. 

The Council decided to take no ac- 
tion in the Hutcheson case at this time 
—among other reasons because there 
has been no action by a grand jury 
looking into the case and because the 
ease gives no evidence of involving 
the union’s funds in any way. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
responding to the questions of news- 
papermen, threw cold water on at 
least two issues which some outside 
observers had thought might arise at 
the Chicago meeting—changes in 
the AFL-CIO’s policy on the use of 
the Fifth Amendment by union offi- 
cials and in its policy of coopera- 
tion with the McClellan Committee. 

The AFL-CIO president said that 
“the exposing of corruption is good 
for labor and for everybody else.” 

“I don’t think that the things that 
have been exposed are anything that 
anybody in the trade union move- 
ment can be proud of,” he added. 

Emphasizing that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the nation’s labor 
organizations and union officials are 
clean and honest, Mr. Meany said 
that he will “resist any attempt to 
fasten restrictive laws on labor be- 
cause of the sins of a few people.” 
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Lee W. Minton (left), president of Glass Bottle Blowers, and Karl Feller, 
who heads Brewery Workers. Mr. Feller joined Executive Council recently. 


The Council unanimously approved 
President Meany’s removal of Paul 
Dorfman as secretary-treasurer of a 
federal labor union in Chicago. 

In a statement of prime importance, 
the Executive Council charged that 
the Eisenhower Administration is fol- 
lowing economic policies “designed to 
hasten a recession” as a mistaken 
means of combating inflation. “Tight 
money” policies have worsened a sit- 
uation in which industrial output is 
falling, unemployment is growing and 
prices and big corporation profits are 
steadily rising, the leaders of the 
united labor movement declared. 


It can hardly be doubted, the Coun- 


cil said, that the Administration is 
seeking to curtail “both business and 
consumption demand”—and thus to 
undermine the waning boom. The 
Administration’s policies, the state- 
ment went on, are creating higher 
costs for small businessmen, farmers, 
home-buyers, consumers and _ local 
governments. The result is that the 
few are being enriched at the expense 
of the many, the Council asserted. 

“A thorough reappraisal of all pub- 
lic policies and private actions that 
affect the stability and growth of the 
American economy is long overdue,” 
it added. 

Citing the rise in the cost of Fed- 


Snapped during a recess were, from left, President Walter 
Reuther of the Auto Workers, President David McDonald of 
the Steelworkers and President James Petrillo of Musicians. 











eral Reserve money to the highest 
level in twenty-five years and the rise 
in the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion mortgage rate, the Executive 
Council said: 

“These Administration actions 
combined with recent Treasury de- 
cisions to float bonds at 4 per cent 
are designed to hasten a recession as 
the best means of adjusting to the 
parodoxical situation of rising prices 
and declining production. 

“The unemployment rate has risen 
from 3.9 per cent in July, 1956, to 
4.2 per cent in July this year,” the 
Council’s statement said, “and hours 
of work have fallen off in construc- 
tion and manufacturing enterprises. 
Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries continues to decline. 

“In the face of a declining demand 
for goods and a constantly rising abil- 
ity to increase the supply, a fall-off 
in prices ordinarily would be ex- 
pected. Nonetheless, both wholesale 
and consumer prices have continued 
their long upward rise and reached 
new peaks by mid-year. Further- 
more, a change in the trend does not 
appear to be in sight. 

“If a serious setback is to be 
averted and the economy restored to 
a state of wholesome growth, sus- 
tained economic growth and not a 
temporary recession must be at- 
tained. Unfortunately, the country 
is paying dearly for the confused and 


self-defeating policies which the Ad- 
ministration is pursuing. 

“First, it has heaped fast tax write- 
offs and other unwarranted benefits 
on big business, and these have 
helped accelerate the price-inflating 
investment boom. 

“Second, with the avowed purpose 
of curbing prices, a blunderbuss 
high-interest policy has been un- 
leashed. It hardly restrains the cor- 
porate giants whose spending, in the 
main, is internally financed, but it 
does benefit the banks. The net 
profits of commercial banks rose 15 
per cent in the first six months of 
this year over the high level that al- 
ready existed a year ago. 

“Small businessmen, farmers, 
home-buyers, consumers and _ local 
governments, however, find the tight 
money policy creating constantly 
higher costs. Soaring interest rates 
are enriching the few at the expense 
of the many. 

“Worst of all, the tight money, 
high interest rate policy is curtailing 
both business and consumption de- 
mand and thus undermines the al- 
ready waning boom. That this is 
the purpose of the Administration 
can hardly be longer doubted. Only 
a few weeks ago the former Secretary 
of the Treasury told a committee of 
the Senate that a decline in produc- 
tion is ‘the happiest thing that can 
happen to this country.” 


Vice-President Charles MacGowan (left) gets a warm handclasp 
from George M. Harrison, the president of the Railway Clerks. 


“Many Washington observers are 
now reporting that high-placed goy. 
ernment officials believe a ‘little 
shakeout’ of the economy is necessary 
before further progress is made. This 
is a wholly irresponsible attitude and 
it should publicly—by actions as well 
as words—be repudiated.” 


" was urged to pass the 
civil rights bill as passed re. 
cently by the Senate. The Executive 
Council’s statement said in part: 

“We are disappointed in the Senate 
amendments which obviously make 
the measure less effective than the 
House version, But the trade union 
movement has never taken an ‘all or 
nothing’ position in the legislative 
field. We are always prepared to ac- 
cept progress even when we expected 
the progress would be greater. * * * 

“We urge Congress to adopt this 
year the bill as passed by the Senate. 
We will not join with those who 
would delay or defeat the present 
weakened measure in an effort to 
obtain political advantage. 

“We pledge that the AFL-CIO will 
continue, in the years ahead, to press 
for continued improvements until 
we reach the day when full civil 
rights are guaranteed for all our cit- 
izens.” 

It was announced that the second 
convention of the AFL-CIO will be 
held from December 5 to 13 in At- 
lantic City. President Meany said 
the convention was shifted from 
Miami Beach, where it was originally 
scheduled, because the AFL-CIO 
found in some hotels there “a condi- 
tion detrimental to unions and our 
movement generally.” 

The Council accepted an applica- 
tion for affiliation from the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, pending 
satisfactory agreements on a few re- 
maining problems. 

The finances of the AFL-CIO were 
reported to be “in good shape.” A 
four-man committee was set up to 
study future financial problems and 
methods of financing an addition to 
the AFL-CIO headquarters building 
in Washington. 

Before adjourning, the Council 
urged the Senate to pass promptly the 
House-approved bill to raise the pay 
of postal and other federal workers. 
The Council also called for passage of 
adequate disclosure legislation cover: 
ing financial operations of all health. 
welfare and pension plans. 
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Z trades in Louisiana put up housing for victims of Hurricane Audrey. 


By Leo Perlis; Director, AFL-CIO Community Service Activities 
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LEO PERLIS 
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constitutional convention of the 

American Federation of Labor 
and Congress oi Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the delegates assembled in the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory in 
New York City adopted a simply 
worded resolution spelling out one of 
the cardinal beliefs of the merged 
federation. 

“The AFL-CIO,” the resolution 
said, “is dedicated to the proposition 
that what is good for the community 
is good for labor. It is in this spirit 
that members of the AFL-CIO func- 
tion first as citizens of their com- 
munities.” 

The resoiution went on to note that 
the new constitution of the merged 


Fy come in the triumphant first 


federation had recognized this impor- 
tant function by establishing a Com- 
munity Services Committee “to en- 
courage the active participation and 
total integration of union members 
and their families in community af- 
fairs.” 

This was far from being a new 
concept for organized labor. In a 
very real sense it was but a broaden- 
ing and an extension of the role that 
trade unionists had been playing for 
more than fifteen years in developing 
a partnership in community affairs. 

The role of citizen, of course, was 
a familiar, comfortable one for the 
trade unionist. Historically, organized 
labor’s contributions in the broad 
areas of education, civil rights, the 
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nation’s economy, national defense 
and widespread social reform had 
been and were being performed in 
the cause of citizenship. 

Even in the specific field of com- 
munity and social services, labor had 
already sent its roots deep into Amer- 
ican life. Community service activi- 
ties, as we know them today, had their 
first beginnings in the years imme- 


diately prior to World War II. 


HEN the clouds of war began 

building up across the sea and 
the free world first learned of the suf- 
fering that resulted from Nazi and 
Fascist aggression, organized labor 
swung into action. The American 
Federation of Labor founded its La- 
bor’s League for Human Rights. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
established the National CIO War 
Relief Committee. 

Dedicated to the task of raising 
funds to provide relief for people who 
were victims of the rising tide of Nazi 
and Fascist domination on the Con- 
tinent, these two organizations were 
destined to become the foundation on 
which the labor movement was to 
build the structure of community serv- 
ice activities. 

When Pearl Harbor plunged Amer- 


ica headlong into the global conflict, 
the two organizations turned their at- 
tention to the home front to provide 
workers a direct channel for partici- 
pation, through their unions, in ac- 
tivities to raise common funds for 
such campaigns as the National War 
Fund, USO, Red Cross and the like. 

Organized labor, in effect, cata- 
pulted itself into the social welfare 
picture during the war years, invad- 
ing an area where it had hitherto been 
anything but welcome. And the slow 
but eventual acceptance of labor in 
this new field can be said to be a 
measure of the great forward strides 
which the trade union movement has 
taken. 

Thirty years ago, for example, 
American unionists had nothing even 
remotely resembling the AFL-CIO’s 
Community Service Activities. The 
unionists of that day had little time 
for a single thing other than work. 
They lived to work and worked to 
live. That’s all there was for them— 
long hours of work. They had no time 
for community services. They had no 
time for their own families. They had 
no time for leisure. 

They had time only to work, to 
sleep, to eat and to work again. 

So the road to responsible citizen- 


ship in the social welfare field was 
paved by labor’s victories around the 
bargaining table — victories that 
meant better wages, shorter hours, 
better working conditions and. most 
important of all, a sense of dignity, 

Armed with these gains, the labor 
movement had grown to the point 
where it was ready to meet the dual 
challenge of community interest and 
fund-raising when the urgent need for 


it developed during World War II. 


_— was no instantaneous accept- 
ance of the labor union in these 
community activities. Up to that time 
it was a rare instance indeed when 
community campaign leaders gave 
any thought to organized labor in the 
conduct of welfare activities. 

They existed as a closed corpora. 
tion of bankers, top management, re- 
ligious leaders, retailers and the pro- 
fessional social worker. In the rari- 
fied atmosphere of their tight little 
circle, they felt they alone merited 
community respectability. 

Union people, in their opinion, 
came from the “wrong side of the 
tracks.” The cooperation of organ- 
ized labor wasn’t enlisted when it 
came to fund raising and so it wasn’t 
any surprise that labor’s opinions 


AFL-CIO members, as citizens and parents, give their support to a variety of sound 


youth activities. 


Local unions sponsor hundreds of Little League baseball teams. 
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Unionists act as hosts at USO in Savannah. Labor never forgets the men who serve our country. 


weren't solicited when it came to 
spending that money. 

What contributions did come from 
the trade unionists were cloaked in 
anonymity in the form of “meeting the 
quota” assigned to a given company. 
No recognition was given to the part 
the working man may have played in 
such a contribution, for the volun- 
teers were content to lump it all as a 
gift from the company for which he 
worked. 

But in those fateful years of World 
War II, labor’s role in undergirding 
community welfare campaigns grew 
apace with the burgeoning trade 
union movement. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars flowed into the cof- 
fers of voluntary health and welfare 
agencies. And as labor contributed 
it demanded and began to receive a 
voice in the operation of the agencies 
and the manner in which the monéy 
was disbursed. 

In the process, American labor 
achieved a new status of equal part- 
nership in the community. Accepting 
these new responsibilities, the labor 
movement gave permanence to its 
Services Committee, 
through which it works today to make 
the broad field of social welfare more 
representative of the people and more 
responsive to their needs. 

The following statistics help to form 
some yardstick by which to measure 
labor’s accomplishments in the social 


welfare field: 


Community 


Fund Raising 


Across the nation, organized labor 
contributed more than one-third of 
the money raised voluntarily by the 
United Funds and Community Chests 
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in their 1956-57 campaigns. That’s 
a contribution in one year of over 
$120,000,000 from the rank and file 
of labor. 


Agency Participation 

More than 75,000 men and women 
from organized labor currently serve 
on boards and committees of volun- 
tary community welfare agencies. This 
is part of a continuing campaign to 
get adequate representa- 
tion to help determine and 
shape agency policies and 
programs. 


Union Counselors 


Another 40,000 men 
and women from labor’s 
ranks have completed vol- 
untary eight-week union 
counseling courses — 
courses in such subjects 
as health services, public 
assistance, child and fam- 
ily services, recreational 
facilities, social security, 
workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment compensa- 
tion and similar com- 
munity - provided welfare 
services. 

These graduate coun- 
selors have become “re- 
ferral agents,” serving as 
important links between 
union members with prob- 
lems and the best sources 
of help available in the 
community. They also 
serve as sources of infor- 
mation for union members 
who want to know more 
about the health, welfare 


and recreational facilities of the com- 
munity. 


Full-Time Staff 


In major cities across the country, 
more than 125 labor representatives 
currently are on the staffs of com- 
munity health and welfare organiza- 
tions, providing an effective day-to- 
day liaison between the agencies and 
labor. (Continued on Page 29) 
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The nickels and dollars of working people 
build clinics and aid many worthy causes. 
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By H. E. GILBERT 


President, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


N THE early days of railroading, 
death—sudden, violent, horrible 
—rode the rails with disturbing, 
tragic frequency. More often 

than not, the wives and children of 
those who sacrificed their lives were 
left destitute. 

When Joshua A. Leach, a hostler 
on the Erie Railroad, passed the hat 
around among his fellow workers for 
the widow and the fatherless children 
of Fireman George Page who had 
been killed in a wreck, an idea ger- 
minated in his mind. 

That idea brought together eleven 
Erie firemen at Port Jervis, New 
York, on December 1, 1873, who 
pledged their support to one another 
and to their families. They there and 
then formed themselves into what 
they termed the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen, Deer Park Lodge 
No. 1. 

Josh Leach’s idea found ready ac- 
ceptance at other division points on 
the railroad and finally throughout 
the country. The first convention, 
held on December 15, 1874, reported 
twelve lodges functioning in the new 
organization. 

Although the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen was formed for be- 
nevolent purposes, other needs came 
to the fore. A labor organization was 
required which would stop wrecks, 
raise wages and shorten the hours of 
work. Accordingly, the BLF soon 
focused its efforts on improving the 
locomotive firemen’s lot. 

The rise from one lodge and eleven 
members to the present high estate of 
a thousand lodges and over 95,000 
members represents a journey well 
interspersed with blood, sweat and 
tears. 

As the new organization began to 
show strength, terror-stricken railroad 
managements utilized all the weapons 
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at their command to destroy the BLF. 
Unfriendly local authorities, state 
militia and federal troops, as well as 
a subsidized press, were some of the 
tools employed by the railroad man- 
agerial hierarchy to defeat unioniza- 
tion of the firemen. 

That loathsome abomination, the 
labor spy, also played his nefarious 
role by infiltrating the lodges and 
encouraging the members to adopt 
unwise procedures, financial and 
otherwise. The spy was usually a 
glib, persuasive orator and used his 
talents to exhort the men to commit 
acts of violence, thus furnishing the 
excuse for the intervention of govern- 
mental authorities on the side of the 
companies. 

The first success achieved by the 
BLF, insofar as wages and working 
conditions were concerned, was an 
increase in wages for firemen on the 
Indianapolis, Bloomington and West- 
ern Railroad, now a part of the Big 
Four System, in 1876. 

However, the young organization 
suffered materially as a result of the 
“unorganized” strike of 1877, a great 
uprising of non-union railroad men 
against injustices perpetrated by their 
employers. The unsuccessful strike 
lasted about two weeks. 

Many members of the BLF be- 
came involved in the unpleasantness. 
A large number of them were com- 
pelled to renounce their allegiance to 
the cause of labor in order to retain 
their employment with railroad com- 
panies and, as a consequence of the 
fight waged against it, the BLF once 
again became a purely fraternal or- 
ganization. 

Another difficulty confronting the 
BLF during this period was the ex- 
istence of another organization pre- 
suming to represent firemen, the In- 
ternational Firemen’s Union. The 


IFU was strictly a trade union with 
few or no fraternal and insurance 
features. The union never levied an 
assessment on its members for any 
purpose except to defray expenses 
of strikes. Those strikes generally 
proved disastrous, although in some 
undertakings the IFU was victorious. 
Fortunately, the IFU was absorbed by 
the BLF in 1878. 

The panicky but unyielding op. 
position of railway officials was re- 
sponsible for the disbanding of many 
BLF lodges and the loss of a large 
number of members. 

The sixth annual convention, held 
at Chicago on September 8, 1879, 
apparently decided to appease man- 
agement by adopting a resolution to 
“ignore strikes and that we hereafter 
settle our grievances with our em- 
ployers by arbitration.” 


B THE time the twelfth annual 
convention rolled around in 
1885, the BLF had recovered meas- 
urably from the effects of the sympa- 


thetic strike of 1877. The policy 
adopted by the sixth convention to 
ignore strikes was abandoned and the 
Brotherhood. of Locomotive Firemen 
once again became a labor organiza- 
tion. The convention adopted a reso- 
lution “that the lodges shall be 
allowed to protect themselves and 
their interests as their best judgment 
may dictate.” 

Greetings were sent to other or- 
ganizations of labor, and the BLF 
asserted publicly that henceforth it 
would be counted with those working 
people who demanded justice and 
were willing to fight for it. 

About 1900 the BLF, acting in con- 
cert with the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, ‘was able to have an in- 
junction dissolved which had been 
obtained by the Wabash Railroad. 
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The injunction had been designed 
to prevent the two organizations from 
sriking in order to obtain a revision 
of their respective schedules. This 
feat may well be a first in the history 
of railroad labor unions. 

In 1906 the twenty-third conven- 
tion changed the name of the BLF to 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. Thousands of 
members promoted to engineer had 
retained membership in the BLF, and 
there was a general demand that the 
name of the organization be changed 
so as to indicate that its membership 
also was comprised of engineers. 

Disunity had begun to rear its head 
during the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy walkout of 1888 and 1889. 
As a result of a conflict of interests, 
the BLF was forced to call off the 
strike and swallow the bitter pill of 
defeat. 

Today the BLF&E is still plagued 
by the same disunity among engine- 
men. There are two organizations 
representing the men who are em- 
ployed on locomotives. But there are 
grounds for optimism in this regard. 
A new generation of enginemen bred 
in the sound economic philosophy of 
unity for victory will force the tak- 
ing of necessary steps to bring all 
men who work on a locomotive under 
one roof. 

The time is near, as is attested by 
the recorded fact that today the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen represents the engine- 
men on both sides of the cab on over 
180 railroads in the United States and 
Canada. 


HE admittance into the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen of 
Eugene V. Debs doubtless constituted 
an epic in the history of the organ- 


ation. His devotion to the BLF 
and to the cause it represented rapid- 
ly advanced him to the offices of gen- 
eral secretary and treasurer and edi- 
tor of the BLF magazine. The im- 
pact of his deep-rooted philosophy 
not only gave impetus to the building 
of the BLF for the purpose for which 
alabor union is created, but it also 
firmly established the principle that 
in unity there is strength. 

Debs was a bitter opponent of 
violence in labor disputes. He sin- 
cerely believed that railroad men 
could achieve their objectives only by 
presenting a united front to the rail- 
toad managements. Such an array 
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of power, he felt, would be sufficient 
to make unnecessary the use of the 
strike weapon to dispose of griev- 
ances, 

Debs gave effect to his formula for 
unity by organizing his ill-fated Amer- 
ican Railway Union, the “one big 
union” idea for the railway industry. 
Although the ARU failed in its first 
great test, failure did not occur be- 
cause the principle inherent in the 
ARU was unsound. 

The principle of unity eventually 
found expression in that splendid or- 
ganization, the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association, truly the United 
Nations concept applied to railway 
labor unions. Our membership in 
the RLEA is one of our most prized 
assets. 

The RLEA constitutes a potent 
weapon in obtaining economic justice 
for railway labor in particular and 
organized labor in general. 

The pattern of unity so deeply 
rooted in the philosophy of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen was given a tremendous 
overall impetus when the organiza- 
tion’s application for a charter in the 
AFL-CIO was granted on August 29, 
1956. Thus the BLF&E, as a part of 
that great congress of progressive la- 
bor unions, will continue the good 
fight not only on behalf of all engine- 
men but also in the interest of or- 
ganized labor as a whole. 

The BLF early recognized that, 
in addition to its protective machin- 
ery, legislation would be necessary to 
bring about the many essential im- 
provements and pro- 
tections which could 
not be obtained by di- 
rect negotiations with 
the employers. 

It became necessary 
to enter the political 
field so that the voting 
strength of the mem- 
bership could be uti- 
lized to elect legisla- 
tors favorable to labor 
and defeat those who 
opposed laws which protected the 
working man from the abuses of man- 
agement. Legislative departments 
were accordingly established in the 
United States and Canada. Their mag- 
nificent accomplishments are history. 

The direct result of our organiza- 
tion’s legislative policies brings to 
the railroad man a measure of pro- 
tection and security which at the 


inception of the BLF would have 
seemed not only visionary but im- 
possible of attainment. 

Technological advances on rail- 
roads have served to reduce firing 
jobs. Yet the Brotherhood has at no 
time opposed modernization and more 
efficient operation. 

For example, the organization 
fought a long battle to force railroads 
to install mechanical stokers on all 
road locomotives. Management’s op- 
position was fierce despite the fact 
that a stoker-equipped engine would 
haul greater tonnage at consistently 
higher speeds for greater distances 
without the necessity of servicing the 
locomotive. The case was won, but 
only after the roads had exhausted 
every delaying tactic available to 
them, including judicial review. 


i pw advent of the diesel-electric 
locomotive presented new prob- 
lems. The abortive effort of railroads 
in the United States to transfer work 
which should properly be performed 
by firemen to other classes of em- 
ployes was successfully defeated. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway engaged in 
a similar undertaking, but the stern 
determination of our members across 
the border caused the railroad man- 
agers to pause in their delusion that 
the rights of the employes and the 
public could be flagrantly violated. 

Although the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen has 
developed into a powerful union, it 
has never lost or relinquished its be- 
nevolent characteristics. The organ- 

ization conducts an ag- 
gressive, well-managed 
insurance operation 
designated as the Bene- 
ficiary and Accident 
Indemnity Depart- 
ments. In making avail- 
able to the members 
low-cost, actuarially 
sound insurance, the 
Brotherhood has kept 
faith with the eleven 
Erie Railroad firemen 
who, at Port Jervis in 1873, pledged 
their support “to one another and 
to the families of each other.” 

The first available record of the 
initial membership of the BLF dates 
back to 1881. At that time there 
were 2,998 members represented by 
ninety-five lodges. The membership 
peak was reached in 1921, at which 
time the (Continued on Page 29) 
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Workers’ education strengthens unionism and democracy. This is a class at the University of Wisconsin. 


By JOHN D. CONNORS 
Director, Department of Education, AFL-CIO 


HY do unions carry on their 
extensive education program? 
Because they strengthen the unions. 
A member or student of the Amer- 
ican labor movement, studying the 
committees and staff departments in 
the movement, might ask this ques- 
tion. The answer above is an attempt 
to provide a straightforward, suc- 
cinct answer. Like many such, 
though, it is an oversimplification. 
It tells a lot but not enough. The 
important question is: How does 
labor education strengthen the un- 
ions? 

Education within the labor move- 
ment is as old as the movement it- 
self. The earliest unions not only 
expressed a close interest in public 
schools, vocational education and ap- 
prenticeship, but also manifested an 
awareness of the importance of a 
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better informed and understanding 
membership. 

To an extent education is a scare 
word. Many of us are glad once 
our “schooling” ends. The recollec- 
tions of blackboards, the three “R’s” 
and the strict discipline some of us 
knew are not our happiest. We all 
remember the dry-sweet smell of the 
cleaning compound swept across the 
floors in the crowded city brick 
“P. S. No. 9” or the white frame 
country building with six or eight 
grades in one room. 

Tom Sawyer was not the only boy 
who looked out of the 
schoolroom window over the green- 
ing meadows toward the fish-laden 
river. A bit of this reservation about 
education lingers in all of us. 

As adults, however, we realize that 
school is only a part of education, 


longingly 


that we continue to learn formally or 
informally as life goes on. To over 
15,000,000 people in the AFL-C10 
the fact of being a trade unionist is 
of daily importance—it is a part of 
our free way of life. Therefore, we 
must learn more about our own 
union every day. Because our local 
union is ours, we must learn how 
to make it work better, to strengthen 
our democratic freedom as Amet- 
icans. 

It is to do this—to build trade 
unions to build our country—that 
U.S. workers continue to learn 4s 
years go on. We learn formally. 
through classes and conferences and 
institutes, and informally through 
voting, negotiating, ratifying, proc 
essing grievances, helping our com: 
munities. This is labor education. 

Programs of information — com: 
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munication-education — are carried 
on as part of the regular business in 
an ever-increasing number of unions. 
They are not very much like our 
schoolrooms of old. They have few 
tests, only self-discipline, and no 
rigid set of classes or studies. 

Union education projects are car- 
ried on in labor temples or city ho- 
tels, on university campuses, at 
camps in the woods. They are oper- 
ated by national or international 
unions, regional groups, state and 
local central bodies, trade councils, 
local unions or universities or col- 
leges. Sessions may run from thirty 
minutes in some local union pro- 
grams to two weeks in some resident 
summer schools. Participants are 
new or long-time members, stewards 
and other local officers, city or state 
officials, staff and line representatives 
or combinations of these. 


on and international union 
programs most often emphasize 
the peculiar problems and challenges 
of their own locals. These include a 
study of the economics, the problems 
and the potentials of the industry. 
An effort is made to relate the oper- 
ation of the industry to the social 
climate of the region in which the 
education project is being held. 

In one area the particular work 
will have been newly organized, 
whereas in others it will have a tra- 
dition as regular union practice. In 
a few areas all trade unions are con- 
sidered “foreign” or radical; in 
others they are recognized as vital 
contributors to the well-being of the 
communities. : 

For example, the steelworker or 
needle trades representative in the 
Midwest operates in a social climate 
totally different from the representa- 
tive of the same union in New York. 
The textile organizer in New England 
does not today meet the same prob- 
lems he faces when he organizes in 
the South. These changes dictate 
the content of education work for the 
different industries in the different 
regions, 

Not only geography but also his- 
tory plays a part. A region where 
the building trades are organized 
may ac tually be surprised to find the 
workers in its newly built industry 
also organizing. An area used to the 
unions of industrial workers may be 
bitter at the organization of the 
White - collar workers. A_ section 
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where clerical employes have organ- 
ized may be astounded when profes- 
sional or service employes form trade 
unions. 

Each of these new problems, then, 
requires a membership and a leader- 
ship currently informed on these new 
problems and on how best to deal 
with them. This is a role for union 
education. 

But union education also works 
with economics. Today’s bargaining 
agent must have the facts. Not only 
does he enter the bargaining room 
with relevant statistics; he must also 
have enough understanding of basic 
economics to answer the impromptu 
arguments brought up by the other 
side during the negotiating sessions. 
He must have a general idea of what 
can be done and what can not be 
done, by the employer, in a given 
contract period. 

And—-since the unions are demo- 
cratic—the membership at large 
must also understand at least the 
basic facts about the industry of 
which they are a part, in order that 
they can properly assess and support 
the bargaining efforts of their repre- 
sentatives. 

An understanding of the terms of 
the contract, the rights and the duties 
under it is of prime importance. The 
lack of such understanding can clog 
the grievance machinery with gripes 
and complaints which are not cov- 
ered by the agreement. 

These complaints are important, 


since they may lead to new union 
proposals for contract terms, but per- 
haps they should not be processed as 
formal grievances. The best way to 
channel, correct or stop them is 
through understanding of the con- 
tract. On the other hand, a member 
may have a grievance which results 
from a direct management violation 
of the contract but may never have 
registered the complaint because he 
does not understand the rights and 
the remedies that are his. 

We have mentioned here only the 
problems of organizing, economics 
and grievances because of their fun- 
damental importance, but many other 
areas require member understanding. 


— being a member of one 
union, operating in a single or 
related trade or industry, the union 
leader and the member are part of 
a community. They are part of a 
local, a state and a national com- 
munity and—within each—are part 
of a community of unions. 

All unions — professional, indus- 
trial, building or service trades— 
have important relations with gov- 
ernment and voluntary agencies. In 
these they primarily act across craft 
or industry lines. 

They act—to strengthen their com- 
munities—through local and state cen- 
tral bodies. 

The local central bodies have im- 
portant work in helping to strengthen 
their city (Continued on Page 30) 








ANSWERS to the unjustified charge that wage increases are to blame 
for higher prices are contained in a new AFL-CIO film. Picture above 
is a shot from the film, which is now available for booking. 
timely movie was prepared by the AFL-CIO Department of Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the AFL-CIO Department of Research. For 
information on how to obtain the film, write to AFL-CIO Film Division. 
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N A YEAR in which the United 
States Supreme Court devoted an 
unusually large portion of its 

time to deciding labor cases, perhaps 
the most interesting, significant and 
somewhat contradictory development 
is that the role of the states in the 
labor relations field has been both 
enlarged and at the same time dimin- 
ished. 

State power has been enhanced by 
the court’s holding that the Constitu- 
tion does not prevent a state from en- 
joining peaceful organizational pick- 
eting that violates a state law against 
coercing an employer to interfere 
with his employes’ right to join or 
to refuse to join a union. 

State power has been lessened by 
the court’s ruling that the refusal of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to act in matters within its jurisdic- 
tion does not give the state courts or 
agencies authority to intrude. 

In Teamster Local 695 versus Vogt, 
the exercise of state power, outside 
the area of interstate activity em- 
braced by the Taft-Hartley Act. was 
sustained and enlarged by the ruling 
that a state may lawfully enjoin pick- 
eting where the picketing is for a pur- 
pose declared unlawful by the state. 

The case arose in Wisconsin and 
involved the picketing of a small 
gravel pit by a Teamster local. The 
picketing occurred after the union un- 
successfully had tried to induce the 
employes to join its ranks. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court 
found that the picketing violated the 
state’s Employment Peace Act be- 
cause the purpose of the picketing 
was to coerce the employer to inter- 
fere with his employes in their right 
to join or refuse to join the union, a 
purpose declared unlawful by that act. 
In affirming the injunction granted 
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By J. ALBERT WOLL 
AFL-CIO General Counsel 


against the picketing, the court held 
that there is a broad field in which a 
state, in enforcing some public policy, 
expressed by its Legislature or its 
courts, may constitutionally enjoin 
peaceful picketing directed at pre- 
venting fulfillment of that policy. 

While the Supreme Court was care- 
ful to note in its decision that it con- 
tinues to adhere to the view expressed 
in earlier decisions that a blanket ban 
on picketing would be unconstitu- 
tional, it seems almost impossible to 
ascertain the area in which this view 
would be applicable or the state 
actions regarding picketing which 
would be proscribed. 


A THE dissenting opinion of Jus- 
tice Douglas, in which Chief Jus- 
tice Warren and Justice Black joined, 
pointed out, the Supreme Court in 
1940, in Thornhill versus Alabama, 
set aside a state ban on picketing be- 
cause “the dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning the facts of a labor 
dispute must be regarded as within 
that area of free discussion that is 
guaranteed by the Constitution.” 
“Retreat” from this broad protec- 
tive principle began, according to the 
dissenters, in Teamsters Union versus 
Hanke, when four members of the 
Supreme Court “announced that all 
picketing could be prohibited if a 
state court decided that that picketing 
violated the state’s public policy.” 
And “the retreat became a rout in 
Plumbers Union versus Graham,” in 
which it was decided that it was only 
the “purpose” which was relevant, 
a decision under which, in the dis- 
senters’ view, “the state court’s char- 
acterization of the picketers’ ‘purpose’ 
had been made well-nigh conclusive.” 
“Today the court signs the formal 
surrender,” Justice Douglas said. Un- 
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der the Vogt decision, in his opinion, 
“state courts and state Legislatures 
are free to decide whether to permit 
or suppress any particular picket line 
for any reason other than a blanket 
policy against all picketing.” 

Fortunately, the Vogt decision is 
inapplicable to a situation in which 
activities affecting interstate com- 
merce are involved, for within the 
ambit of peaceful picketing affecting 
interstate commerce, the Garner case, 
decided by the Supreme Court in 
December of 1953, effectively forbids 
state action. 

Generally speaking, the states may 
not intrude in this area except where 
the picketing involves violence or 
breach of the public peace or other 
types of coercive conduct coming 
within the exceptions to the Garner 
holding. 

State power in this area remains as 
the exception to the “preemption doc- 
trine.” Under this doctrine, in the 
words of the Supreme Court in the 
Garner case, “controlling and there- 
fore superseding federal power can- 
not be curtailed by the state even 
though the ground of intervention be 
different from that on which federal 
supremacy has been exercised.” 

Apparently, th: Supreme Court is 
not going to permit expansion of this 
exception to include the banning of 
concerted activity which may offend 
some public policy of a state. 

The court’s refusal to expand the 
exception is evident from its deci- 
sions in Pocatello Building Trades 
Council versus Elle and Retail Clerks 
Local 560 versus Newberry, in which 
cases the court relied upon its earlier 
decision in Weber versus Anheuser- 
Busch. In the Weber case it had 
been held that concerted activity ei- 


ther protected by Section 7 or pro- 
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hibited by Section 8 of Taft-Hartley 
could not be regulated by a state 
under its own restraint of trade laws. 
In short, the state was precluded by 
federal law from acting. 

In the Pocatello case, the Building 
Trades Council had been enjoined 
from carrying on concerted activity 
under the Idaho Secondary Boycott 
Act. Reversing the Supreme Court 
of Idaho, the United States Supreme 
Court relied upon the principle an- 
nounced in the Garner and Weber 
cases that the area which has been 
committed to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board under the Taft-Hartley 
Act cannot be infringed upon by the 
states under obscure state laws which 
announce a “public policy of the 
state.” 

And under the same theory the 
high court, in the Newberry case, in- 
formed the Idaho Supreme Court that 
it erred in upholding an injunction 
against “stranger” recognition pick- 
eting of an employer involved in in- 
terstate business. 


— decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Vogt case upholding the in- 
junction against organizational pick- 
eting and its rulings in the Pocatello 
and Newberry cases upsetting simi- 
lar injunctions underscore the im- 
portance of the court’s earlier deci- 
sion in 1953 in the Garner case and 
its related holdings this past session 
on federal preemption in the labor 
relations field. 

One would have thought that as a 
result of the Garner and Weber deci- 
sions the number of injunctions is- 
sued by state courts ; 
against union activity, 
falling within the 
framework of the Taft- 

Hartley Act, would 
have materially les- 
sened. This hardly ap- 
pears to have been the 
case, in view of the 
fact that the court found it necessary 
to render no less than seven deci- 
sions reaffirming or strengthening the 
principle enunciated in Garner and 


Weber. 


Many state court injunctions have 
reflected a grab for power on the part 
of the states because of the existence 
of a so-called “no-man’s land” be- 
tween the authority of the National 
Labor Relations Board, as it exists 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, and the 
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authority of the Board as it is exer- 
cised under the Buard’s policy of 
declining to assert its full statutory 
authority. 

Although the Supreme Court in its 
Garner and Weber decisions has held 
that, where conduct falls within ex- 
clusive federal jurisdiction, a state 
cannot intrude, the failure of the 
Labor Board to assert its full juris- 
diction encouraged some states to en- 
ter the “no-man’s land” to fill the 
breach, on the theory that parties to 
the dispute should have a court or 
agency available to decide the issues 
involved. 

The Supreme Court struck down 
this misconceived notion of state au- 
thority in its decision in the related 
cases of Guss versus Utah Board, 
Meat Cutters versus Fairlawn Meats. 
Inc., and Building Trades Council 
versus Garmon. In these cases the 
states of Utah, Ohio and California 
entered the “no-man’s land” and ad- 
judicated labor disputes either after 
the National Labor Relations Board 
had declined to act under its juris- 
dictional policy or after a state deter- 
mination that the dispute did not af- 
fect interstate commerce. 

By their actions the states directly 
posed this question for the Supreme 
Court to decide: Did Congress, by 
vesting jurisdiction over labor dis- 
putes affecting interstate commerce in 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
completely remove state power to 
treat with such disputes even in those 
situations where the Board has de- 
clined or would decline to exercise 
jurisdiction but has not ceded juris- 

diction to the state pur- 
suant to Section 10(a) 
of the Taft-Hartley 
Act? 
Section 10(a) em- 
powers the Board to 
cede jurisdiction to a 
state agency where the 
state’s labor law and 
the interpretation given to it are net 
inconsistent with the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The Supreme Court held that a state 
may act in a labor dispute within the 
statutory jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board only where 
the Board has ceded jurisdiction un- 
der Section 10(a). The court was 
fully aware that its decision confirmed 
the existence of a “no-man’s land” in 
which neither a state has authority to 
act nor the federal government the 


inclination to regulate. But, accord- 
ing to the court, this was a situation 
which Congress could change by leg- 
islation or the Labor Board could 
remedy by reasserting its jurisdiction 
and by ceding jurisdiction under Sec- 
tion 10(a) wherever possible. 

This decision, together with the 
court’s earlier decisions in the Gar- 
ner and Weber cases, should limit to 
a great degree state intrusion in la- 
bor disputes which affect interstate 
commerce. In assessing the impact 
of this limitation on state power, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that 
there are some areas in which state 
intervention is permitted, as, for ex- 
ample, the prevention of violent con- 
duct or mass picketing. 


HILE the cases just discussed re- 
W isting to state power are be- 
lieved to be of special interest and 
significance, a number of other re- 
cent decisions important to labor 
merit attention. 

In the companion cases of General 
Electric Company versus United Elec- 
trical Workers, Goodall-Sanford ver- 
sus Textile Workers and Textile 
Workers versus Lincoln Mills of Ala- 
bama, it was held that Section 301 of 
the Taft-Hartley Act empowers federal 
courts to compel specific performance 
of arbitration clauses contained in col- 
lective bargaining agreements and 
furnishes a body of substantive law 
for the courts to apply in such cases. 

Section 301 provides, in part, that 
suits for violation of contracts be- 
tween an employer and a labor or- 
ganization representing employes in 
an industry affecting commerce may 
be brought in federal district courts 
without respect to the amount in- 
volved or without regard to the citi- 
zenship of the parties. 

The majority of the Supreme Court 
reasoned that the agreement to ar- 
bitrate grievance disputes is the quid 
pro quo for an agreement not to 
strike and that, viewed in this light, 
Section 301 does more than confer 
jurisdiction in the federal district 
courts over unions. Rather, it “ex- 
presses a federal policy that federal 
courts should enforce these agree- 
ments on behalf of or against labor 
organizations and that industrial 
peace can be best obtained only in 
that way.” 

A number of other difficult and 
perplexing questions concerning the 
application and interpretation of the 
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Taft-Hartley Act were also presented 
to the highest tribunal. 

Can the National Labor Relations 
Board deprive a union of its rights 
under the act when it finds that a 
non-Communist affidavit filed by an 
officer is false? The court answered 
this question in the negative in Lee- 
dom versus International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
in Amalgamated Meat Cutters versus 
National Labor Relations Board, stat- 
ing that the proper action is to 
pursue, in a criminal proceeding for 
perjury, the individual who made the 
false statement. 

In National Labor Relations Board 
versus Truck Drivers Local 449, the 
court was asked to review the ques- 
tion of whether non-struck members 
of a multi-employer bargaining asso- 
ciation committed an unfair labor 
practice when, at contract time, they 
temporarily locked out their employes 
as a defense against a strike against 
one of the employers in the associa- 
tion. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board had held that it was not an 
unfair practice by the employers. The 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals dis- 
agreed with the Board, holding that 
it was. The Supreme Court agreed 


with the Board. 


The high court’s theory in deciding 
this case was that Congress in Taft- 
Hartley had sanctioned multi-employ- 
er bargaining as well as protecting 
the rights of employes to strike in 
support of their demands; that the 
strike in this case against only one 
of the employers threatened disin- 
tegration of the multi-employer bar- 
gaining arrangement and this justified 
the employer’s temporary lockout as 
a defense to the union’s purported 
“divide and conquer” stratagem. 


The Supreme Court made it clear, 
however, that its holding provided no 
sanction for lockouts generally, and 
the court specifically stated that its 
holding was limited to the particular 
circumstances of the case before it. 
It carefully pointed out that it was 
not concerned with cases in which 
lockouts were utilized to frustrate or- 
ganization, to destroy or subvert bar- 
gaining representation or to avoid 
the duty to bargain. 

During its last term the court was 
also requested to determine whether 
a union could lawfully strike in sup- 
port of contract-reopening demands 
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after expiration of the sixty-day “cool- 
ing off” period but before terminal 
date of the contract. The answer was 
found in a practical interpretation of 
Section 8(d) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
based upon an analysis of the legis- 
lative history of that section. (Sec- 
tion 8(d) provides that a contract 
continues in full force and effect, 
without resort to strike or lockout, 
for a period of sixty days after notice 
is given or until the expiration of the 
contract, whichever occurs later.) 

In National Labor Relations Board 
versus Lion Oil Company, the court 
held that the term “expiration date,” 
embodied in Section 8(d), “has a 
twofold meaning; it connotes not 
only the terminal date of a bargain- 
ing contract but also an agreed date 
in the course of its existence when the 
parties can effect changes in its pro- 
visions.” 

Fortunately, this line of reasoning 
differed from that of the Court of 
Appeals, which had upheld the em- 
ployer’s contentions that the strike 
had occurred at a time when it was 
not lawful, and therefore the strikers 
had lost their status as employes 
under the act. 


O F REAL significance to labor is the 
court’s decision in the case of 
the Office Employes versus National 
Labor Relations Board, in which the 
court was asked to settle the status of 
a union as an employer. 

Unfair labor charges had been filed 
by the Office Employes Union against 
an Oregon component of the Team- 
sters Union. The Board dismissed the 
action on the ground that the Oregon 
Teamsters fell within the jurisdic- 
tional yardstick applied to other types 
of non-profit organizations and there- 
fore the Board refused to assert ju- 
risdiction. 

By this action, the Supreme Court 
held, the Board had “engrafted a 
blanket exemption upon the act for 
all labor unions as employers,” be- 
vond the intent of Congress, and the 
Board had thus acted arbitrarily and 
beyond its power. 

During its past term the Supreme 
Court was presented the opportunity 
to rule on the constitutionality of the 
Taft-Hartley amendment to the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act which forbids la- 
bor organizations to make contribu- 
tions or expenditures in connection 
with elections to federal office. This 


opportunity, however, was postponed 
despite the objections of three jus. 
tices who, through Justice Douglas, 
lambasted the Corrupt Practices Act 
ban as “a broadside assault on the 
freedom of political expression guar. 
anteed by the First Amendment.” 

Confining itself strictly to the al. 
legations of an indictment involved 
in the case of United States versus 
UAW, which had been dismissed in 
the federal district court as not charg. 
ing a violation of the Corrupt Prac. 
tices Act, the Supreme Court upheld 
the indictment, concluding that it was 
a violation of the Corrupt Practices 
Act for a labor organization to use 
its general funds to finance television 
broadcasts supporting candidates for 
Congress, as charged in the indict- 
ment. 

This decision means that the case 
is now to be tried in the federal dis- 
trict court and, if a conviction results, 
the Supreme Court at some future 
date again will be called upon to de- 
cide the grave constitutional ques- 
tions it has so far sidestepped. 

During the court term just ended, 
the Supreme Court had a heavier la- 
bor case-load than in any past term 
since the enactment of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Of the more than 100 cases 
presented to the court for review, in- 
volving issues of importance and sig- 
nificance to labor, the court decided 
twenty-one cases in which written 
opinions were filed and ten cases in 
which they were not. 

Such sumptuous legal fare, of 
course, requires a period of digestion 
before the full import and implica- 
tions of these decisions can be com- 
pletely appreciated. The cases brief. 
ly discussed in this article indicate 
the vast scope of the court’s work on 
labor matters this past term and the 
highlights as they appear to me on 
initial reflection. 

While digestion may be more im- 
portant than ingestion in terms of 
the long-range significance of these 
decisions, they are guideposts in the 
never-ending process of judicial in- 
terpretation which shed some light on 
the road labor is now traveling. 
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President Meanys 


LABOR DAY MESSAGE 


@ There is good reason for widespread cele- 
bration of Labor Day this year, because 
more men and women are employed at higher 
wages and under better working conditions 
than ever before in the history of the coun- 
try. That simple but all-important fact is not 
an accident of fate. It is a direct result of 
putting into practice the American concept 
of an expanding economy—of constantly 
increasing production with everyone sharing 
the rewards. 

Political parties never hesitate to claim credit for 
bringing about national prosperity. Public officials also 
have been known to make sweeping claims of that sort. 
Some of our major industries vie with each other in 
advertising campaigns to convince the public that their 
own particular activities are the key to the nation’s 
economic welfare. Yet seldom if ever are the contribu- 
tions of the trade union movement given proper recog- 
nition. 

There are two principal ways in which the trade 
unions, as such, have helped to build and maintain high- 
level prosperity. I am not speaking of the actual work 
performed by the members of trade unions, nor of the 
increased skills and efficiency promoted and achieved by 
union programs. Let us consider here simply the higher 
wages and shorter hours of work which unions have 
attained not only for their members but for all workers. 

The record is so clear that I don’t believe it necessary 
for me to cite any detailed proof. At the turn of the 
century, before unions were very strong, a worker who 
earned $15 a week for sixty hours of work was con- 
sidered well paid. Today the average factory wage for 
a forty-hour week is over $80. Millions of skilled 
workers make as much as $120 a week. The rise in the 
number of men and women employed is tremendous— 
from about 27,000,000 to over 65,000,000. 

Now let’s do a little arithmetic. This increase in the 
number of those employed means that an extra four 
billion dollars a week is being pumped into the pockets 
of working families of this country, as against worker 
income fifty-odd years ago. On an annual basis, it 
amounts to over 200 billion dollars a year. That jump 


in mass purchasing power is the real secret of America’s 
economic success. 


It is not only a secret but a mystery to people in other 
lands. Frequently, in my travels in Europe and South 
America, I have been asked to account for America’s 
economic strength. My answer is this: 

“In America the man who helps to build a house can 
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afford to buy one; the man who puts to- 
gether an automobile earns enough to buy 
one; the factory worker who makes radio 
and television sets and refrigerators and 
washing machines can buy them.” 

Before there can be mass production, there 
must be the power of mass consumption, 
made possible by high union wage standards 
and working conditions. In countries where 
workers lack the purchasing power to buy 
what they need and what they would like. 
mass production does not exist. 

Yet some employers in this country still complain 
about having to pay high wages, forgetting that those 
high wages are helping to keep him in business and 
making it possible for him to earn increased profits. 
Every American businessman and every American farm- 
er should realize by now that they must sell in order to 
keep on producing and that they would not be able to 
sell unless the great majority of American workers were 
earning high income. 

The purpose of this message is not merely to give the 
trade union movement a pat on the back for its con- 
tributions to national prosperity, but to explore how that 
prosperity can be maintained for the benefit of all ele- 
ments in our population. 

The main threats ahead to continued economic well- 
being stem from two directions. The first is inflation; 
the second, a return of mass unemployment due to 
automation. 

Inflation, simply defined, makes your dollar worth less 
and less and less. In terms of prewar days, today’s dol- 
lar is worth only about fifty cents. Obviously we have 
had considerable inflation in the last sixteen years. If 
inflation continues unchecked, the dollar may shrink 
even further. 

While a great deal has been said in recent months 
about the danger of inflation, there has been no serious 
attempt to track down its cause and to halt its spread. 

One of the symptoms of inflation is higher prices. 
Some industrialists and their friends in Congress have 
tried to put the blame on labor for price increases. 
Higher wages, they say, force the employer to charge 
higher prices and thus an inflationary spiral begins. 

This argument sounds plausible, but it is full of holes. 
In many cases higher wage rates do not mean higher 
wage costs, because of labor-saving production improve- 
ments. In other cases employers have raised prices far 
beyond their increased labor costs. Big business in re- 
cent years has taken more than its share of profits and 
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has insisted on charging the consuming public all the 
traffic would bear. 

There used to be a time when business expansion was 
financed by new investment—what was called risk capi- 
tal. 

Nowadays big business either gets Uncle Sam to pay 
for new factories through the fast tax write-off system 
or gets its customers to pay by means of higher prices 
that bring in surplus profits. 

We of the AFL-CIO believe very strongly that there 
should be a full-scale, impartial Congressional investiga- 
tion of the whole price-profit-wage relationship as it 
affects the cost of living, so that some effective and in- 
telligent program can be launched to combat inflation. 

So far as wages are concerned, the facts are crystal 
clear. If wages go down, purchasing power shrinks, 
factories are forced to close and the nation is afflicted 
with disastrous deflation. 

If wages stand still, our country and its economy 
cannot go forward. When the economy is frozen, there 
is no incentive for increasing production and creating 
new jobs for the young people wko enter the labor mar- 
ket each year. 

Thus, standing still actually means drifting backward 
in terms of the national economy. 

At the same time, the trade union movement realizes 
that workers cannot get more out of a business enter- 
prise than they put in. The function of unions is to 
obtain for workers a fair share of the wealth they help 


to produce. Our movement in America recognizes the 


Secretary Schnitzler's 
LABOR DAY MESSAGE 


® On this Labor Day, the unique holiday on 
which America pays tribute to her working 
men and women, one-fifth of our nation is 
ill-clothed, ill-housed, ill-fed. That’s a hard, 
cold fact that the American labor movement 
not only will not forget but is determined to 
eliminate from our national scene. 

Certainly America can’t be satisfied when 
today 20 per cent of the citizens of the great- 
est, wealthiest, most powerful nation in the < 
world live under conditions which can only 
be characterized as intolerable. 

On this Labor Day of 1957 there are more than 
30,000,000 Americans who live in families whose annual 
income is less than $2000 a year—less than $40 a week. 
Lots of them are hungry. Many earn so little that they 
are unable to provide their children with decent, health- 
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right of private capital and private management likewise 
to receive a fair share of the rewards of production. [t 
is only when profits soar away out of line that we be. 
come critical of the profits system. 

From labor’s point of view, automation should not be 
considered a threat but a great opportunity. Automatic 
machinery requiring fewer man-hours of labor on a 
product ought to bring about higher wages and drastical. 
ly reduced working hours, eventually. But there js 
some danger of widespread displacement of workers jn 
the transition period, and we believe that labor, man. 
agement and the government should begin undertaking a 
program now to prevent needless unemployment and 
suffering. 

All in all, despite these problems, the outlook for 
labor is promising. If we can preserve world peace and 
strengthen the forces of freedom, we should be able to 
cope with any economic troubles that may arise. 

The American trade union movement will be in a 
much stronger position to carry on the good fight for 
human justice as a result of unity. The merger process, 
initiated when the AFL-CIO was formed, is now cement- 
ing the forces of labor at the state and local level. Al. 
ready we have demonstrated the sincerity of our pledge 
to keep the labor movement clean of communism and 
corruption. 

With invigorated spirit and the support of the general 
public as well as our own members, we propose to go 
forward during the coming year with the job of building 
for a better America. 


giving food or with homes that are warm and 
habitable, to say nothing of comfortable. 
They are the fathers who are unable to supply 
their families with clothes that are adequate. 
shoes that are whole or medical care when 
they need it. These are the families who have 
little hope for a future that’s brighter, for a 
tomorrow worth living for. 

Why is there poverty in our country? Is 
it because the American free enterprise sys 
tem cannot provide enough work for all? 
Is it because there isn’t enough wealth created in our 
great land so that all of us can earn a fair share? Is it 
because millions of Americans are lazy and indolent and 
spurn the opportunity to earn an adequate living? 

The American trade union movement says emphatical- 
ly and resoundingly, “No!” 
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There is no necessity for one-fifth of our people to 
live in grinding, miserable poverty. There is no neces- 
sity for want or hunger or need in the midst of the 
plenty which America can achieve. 

Part of the problem lies in the industrial dust bowls 
of America —those so-called distressed communities 
where chronic unemployment is the rule, not the excep- 
tion. We believe that the plight of these people can and 
must be alleviated. The problem of these areas is more 
than that of the workers who are job hungry or of their 
families who haven’t known a decent meal in a long 
while. 

It is also the plight of the doctors and storekeepers in 
those towns—the teachers and the professional people— 
all those whose livelihood is dependent upon the pur- 
chasing power of the workers’ paycheck. 

The American labor movement will never concede that 
a nation with the ability, the know-how, the wealth and 
the resources which the United States possesses cannot 
solve such problems so as to benefit not only workers 
but all the people in these hard-hit communities. 

Of course, this isn’t the only reason why a fifth of our 
nation lives in poverty. For many, the answer lies in 
the wage policies of America’s substandard industries— 
the industries whose wage levels depend upon the fed- 
eral Fair Labor Standards Act and, more especially, 
those industries which are unfairly exempt from the 
coverage of that act. 

In 1956 Congress finally increased the federal mini- 
mum wage to $1 an hour which, while still not good 
enough, is certainly a substantial improvement. But 
today 20,000,000 Americans still have no protection at 
all against substandard wages. 


The American labor movement has fought long and 
hard to bring the coverage of this act to those workers 
who need it most. We have suggested to Congress that 
genuine small businesses—the family owned and oper- 
ated grocery store or boarding house, for example—be 
exempt from such coverage. 

But we rebel against allowing the giant chain stores 
to masquerade as small business and pay their employes 
wages which are below the basic level which provides a 
decent standard of living. 

Unfortunately, this year Congress has made no prog- 
ress in this field. In part this results from indecision 
and from a lack of confidence in America and her fu- 
ture on the part of the Administration. In part the lack 
of results is due to the concerted and successful lobby- 
ing of these powerful chain corporations. 


But in great part the failure of Congress to act results 


from the strange double standard of economic morality 
of our time—the double standard which says it is fine 
and right for corporation presidents to receive sub- 


stantial wage increases but it is wrong and un-American 
for corporation employes to act in a concerted manner 
to get a ten-cent-an-hour wage boost. 

The establishment of an economically realistic floor 
under our nation’s wage level is more than an immediate 
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matter of concern for our workers. It is as well a 
buttress for our entire economy. 

A family where the man makes less than $2000 a year 
is not, for example, purchasing all the food it wants and 
needs and could consume. The potential food supply 
that these families would purchase—if they could—is 
staggering. If all of these families had an adequate 
income, there would be no farm surplus and no need for 
expensive soil banks. 

It isn’t only the farmers who would benefit. We hear 
a good deal from big business executives and from cer- 
tain people in government about increasing the produc- 
tivity of America’s factories and workshops. But they 
fail to realize that productivity without customers is 
ridiculous. 

Not a single General Motors executive would be driv- 
ing around in his Cadillac today if millions of workers 
weren't buying Chevrolets. You can’t sell a washing 
machine to a man who is being put through the eco- 
nomic wringer. We can’t have high production in 
America without high consumption. We can’t have high 
sales without high incomes. That’s just a basic eco- 
nomic fact of life. 

There is another group in our economy that needs 
understanding and aid if we are going to eliminate 
poverty—the retired worker who devoted his life to 
producing a share of this nation’s wealth. This summer, 
in the wealthiest nation in the world, the average check 
of a retired single worker under our social security sys- 
tem is $63.91 a month, or only about $15 a week. 
Obviously there has to be a higher social security level 
so that these workers can live in health and decency. 

The cost of living for these elderly citizens has gone 
up in just exactly the same ratio as it has gone up for 
all of us. It is our contention that America can and 
must do something to help them. 

Don’t forget that every cent they receive they spend, 
that every cent they spend helps keep the wheels of our 
economy going. 

America’s forgotten fifth are in this plight because of 
illness, industrial accidents, old age; because of eco- 
nomic conditions in their home town or in their farm 
areas over which they have no individual control. 

The American trade union movement does not intend 
to forget these people—whether they are members of our 
unions or not. 

We want and we intend to have an America where 
poverty is a word in the history books, not a living 
reality for millions. That means that we must build an 
economy which has concern for all, not just for the 
cash register set-—an America where there are no slums, 
where there are no dilapidated schools, where there is 
no hunger or misery. 

That is the vision of the American labor movement. 
That is its mission. 

With the help of God, with the support of men and 
women of good faith who believe in humanity, we shall 
win. 
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rhe Lithographers 


Focus on the Future 


By GEORGE A. CANARY 


President, Amalgamated Lithographers of America 


N 1882 eighteen lithographers met 
to discuss the possibilities of 
banding together for their collec- 

tive security and to foster ideals for 
those doing lithographic work and 
who would join with them in their 
fight for security. 

From this small beginning seventy- 
five years ago, the Amalgamated Li- 
thographers of America has grown to 
an international membership which 
approaches 35,000 skilled lithogra- 
phers (offset workers) with locals 
throughout the United States, Canada 
and Hawaii. 

There are several methods used in 
the graphic arts to put ink on paper, 
metal, plastics, cloth or other mate- 
rials—namely, lithography (or off- 
set), letterpress and rotogravure. Each 
method is technically different in its 
application and requires special skills 
on the part of those who work in the 
industry. The workers in these three 
different methods are organized and 
represented by separate unions ac- 
cording to their trade and craft. 

Lithography, commonly referred to 
today as offset printing, is the most 
versatile and fastest growing branch 
of the graphic arts. Lithography lends 
itself to and makes use of the many 
technological and scientific advances 
of our present day. The net result is a 
constantly improving product and 
more faithful and uniform reproduc- 
tion of copy. 

Any job, from a simple one-color 
business form to the reproduction of 
a fine piece of art requiring intricate 
and complex process color work, can 
be done efficiently, speedily and eco- 
nomically by offset lithography. Work 
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of any size from a tiny stamp to a 
twenty-four-sheet billboard poster can 
be done lithographically. Virtually 
any material can be used—paper, 
metal, plastic, cloth or other special 
materials. 

Members of the Amalgamated Li- 
thographers of America are thor- 
oughly trained, skilled and efficient 
craftsmen. In addition, they are con- 
stantly kept informed and trained in 
the new techniques, materials and 
methods which are introduced in the 
trade from time to time. 

The credit for the discovery of li- 
thography goes to Alois Senefelder, 
who lived in the Eighteenth Century. 
He invented a method of mass repro- 
duction from the application of 
greasy ink on stone. From this crude 
discovery the new methods or proc- 
esses of reproduction and the con- 


stantly improving machines and 
equipment that have come along have 
changed the industry so greatly and 
so fast that the lithographic volume 
last year reached a sales record of 
$1,250,000,000. 

The willingness of our members to 
accept new machines and new proc- 
esses made it necessary to gear our 
working conditions to the ever in- 
creasing weekly production output. In 
1955 a number of our locals started 
upon a thirty-five-hour first and sec- 
ond shift and thirty-hour third shift 
workweek. Since 1955 most of our 
locals have been on the thirty-five- 
hour workweek. When the hours 
were reduced, the same weekly pay 
was retained. 

Some of the other benefits our 
members receive are: 

>Three weeks of paid vacation each 
year, and in some cases four weeks. 

bSix to eleven paid holidays a year. 

>Time and one-half for the first two 
hours of overtime. Double time after 
that. Saturdays and Sundays are 
double-time days and holidays are 
paid at triple time. 

>Most of our members are covered 
by health and welfare programs, paid 
entirely by the employer, that range 
between $2 and $4.50 per member per 
week. 

bAlmost all of our members are 
covered by a pension program which 
is separate and apart from social secu- 
rity benefits. 

The lithographic trade is composed 
of artists, photographers, platemakers, 
grainers, pressmen, feeders and gen- 
eral lithographic production workers. 
The pay rates of our highly skilled 
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craftsmen run as high as $4.50 per 
hour. 

In many cases schools or training 
programs are jointly operated by 
management and our union. The li- 
thographic or offset trade is a highly 
skilled trade, and an apprentice has 
to serve from five to six years before 
he becomes proficient and is eligible 
to receive his journeyman’s card. 

The Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America will continue to devote its 
efforts and resources to build greater 


cooperation between lithographic la- 
bor and management, to help advance 
the prosperity and well-being of the 
industry, so that union lithographic 
craftsmen may continue to be assured 
of the highest possible working stand- 
ards, 

The Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America is affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO, the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department and the Canadian 
Labor Congress. It is represented on 


the board of directors of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company. 

It has been no easy grind for the 
membership of the Amalgamated Li- 
thographers of America to come to 
the time when we are able to celebrate 
our seventy-fifth year in the labor 
movement. We wish our parent affili- 
ation, the AFL-CIO, every success in 
its endeavors in the coming years. We 
hope that as time passes unity will 
become stronger and the labor move- 
ment will grow with each year. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


By MELVIN H. WIDERMAN 


“9 T ISN’T so much what you earn, 
it’s what you save that counts.” 
This popular saying is perhaps 

truer today than ever before, with the 

high cost of living seemingly always 
one leap ahead of the wage-earner’s 
take-home pay. 

It would follow that wage-earners 
should be shopping around to buy 
where they can get the most for their 
money. Yet when they need credit. . . 

“They just don’t figure the cost. 
They know how much they must pay 
per week or per month on a loan. But 
they don’t figure the total cost, and 
how much of that cost is going for 
interest on the loan and for extra 
charges.” 

This observation is made repeatedly 
by treasurers of credit unions about 
people who come to them for the first 
time, 

Union members today have better 
access to low-cost credit than ever 
before through the growing number 
of credit unions in their locals and in 
employe groups where they work. Last 
year members of AFL-CIO locals or- 
ganized 110 new credit unions. They 
now own and operate close to a thou- 
sand credit unions. In addition, 
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countless numbers of union members, 
who do not have a credit union within 
their own local unions, are members 
of employe credit unions where they 
work. 

Of the 22,690 credit unions in 
North America with 10,000,000 mem- 
bers, 15,500 are employe credit unions. 
Members borrow from these credit 


Employe credit unions operate efficiently. 


unions to pay taxes and medical ex- 
penses, for home improvements, va- 
cations, automobiles, education, wed- 
dings, funerals, to take advantage of 
sales and other thrift opportunities, 
and for family emergencies. 

While low-cost loans are the most 
commonly mentioned benefit of credit 
unions, the credit union’s primary 


Members get speedy service. 





function is to encourage thrift and 
regular saving. Credit unions’ year- 
round educational campaigns to get 
members to save regularly have helped 
countless thousands of people to form 
the habit of thrift. 

Many who had never saved before 
started putting aside a little each pay- 
day. Credit union members at the 
end of 1955 had accumulated well 
over $3,000,000,000, according to the 
Credit Union National Association, 
and credit union members saved more 
than $150,000,000 in interest in 1955 
alone. 

The men who lead labor are pleased 
with the growth of credit unions and 
what they are doing for workers. 
President George Meany of the AFL- 
CIO has said: 

“By organizing credit unions, labor 
organizations have accomplished the 
double objective of helping their 
members save and invest their money 
and of affording them the opportunity 
to borrow at reasonable interest rates. 
We firmly believe in encouraging this 
desirable and beneficial form of self- 
help.” 

Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers, has said: 

“Hundreds of thousands of our 
members know at first hand the value 
of credit unions and look forward to 
a steady growth in the future of this 
most desirable self-help type of or- 
ganization.” 


N line with this thinking, the Auto 

Workers at their recent convention 
unanimously passed a resolution back- 
ing credit unions. The delegates 
pledged the UAW to continue its ef- 
forts to bring to its members the facts 
about the advantages of credit unions 
and to assist in the establishment of 
credit unions for local union mem- 
bers. The resolution also called upon 
the UAW to redouble its efforts to 
provide for credit union payroll de- 
ductions to support favorable credit 
union legislation and oppose legisla- 
tion that would weaken or destroy 
credit unions. 

To understand better the job credit 
unions are doing for working people 
and their families today, it might be 
useful to review briefly what a credit 
union is and how it works. 

A credit union is a group of people 
who agree to save their money to- 
gether and to make loans to one an- 
other at low interest. A credit union 
is organized by members of a par- 
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ticular group—people working for 
the same employer, people who belong 
to the same fraternal organization, 
church or labor union. 

Credit unions are democratic. The 
members elect their own officers and 
committeemen and set policies at the 
annual meeting. Members’ savings 
are actually shares in the credit union. 
From this accumulated capital, loans 
are made to members for any good 
purpose at low interest. 

A credit union loan never costs 
more than one per cent per month on 
the unpaid balance, and there are no 
added charges. Most credit unions 
also provide loan protection and life 
savings insurance, without charge to 
the member. Any earnings remaining 
after expenses are paid and reserves 
for safety set aside are returned to 
the members in the form of dividends. 

The financial soundness of credit 
unions is protected in several ways. 
Credit unions operate under law. A 
supervisory committee of members 
keeps an eye on operations. Books of 
the credit union are regularly exam- 
ined by government authorities. All 
persons handling money in the credit 
union are bonded. Reserves are set 
aside each year to cover any uncol- 
lectable loans. 

Credit unions have a remarkable 
record for repayment of loans. Less 
than one-fifth of one per cent are not 
repaid. The feeling of loyalty to the 
credit union, which is owned and op- 
erated by the members, is the main 
reason for this. 

Stories of credit unions helping 
members in times of hardship are nu- 
merous. What happened at Gary, In- 
diana, a year ago, during the steel 
strike, is a good example. The five 
credit unions in the steel plants there 
joined together, pooled their man- 
power and set up emergency head- 
quarters at the YMCA to handle loan 
applications. The loan applications 
were then acted on by the respective 
credit committees of the credit unions. 

One credit union member needed 
$670 to make a payment on his house. 
If he didn’t make the payment, he 
would lose his home and all the pay- 
ments he had made previously. This 
man could not get a loan anywhere 
because of the strike. The credit union 
lent him the money. He has paid it 
back and is saving regularly in the 
credit union. He has brought in more 
new credit union members in recent 
months than any other member. 


In Detroit, in December of 1955, 
printing and newspaper employes 
went on strike. The Detroit News. 
paper Industrial Credit Union, with 
about 6,000 members, granted a sixty. 
day extension on loans, and the credit 
committee continued to grant loans as 
always—for good purposes only and 
on the basis of the character of the 
borrower. 

In Gary and in Detroit, the credit 
unions carried on business as usual— 
at a time when members could not 
get credit anywhere else. 


I addition to the tangible advan- 
tages of credit union services, there 
are dozens of intangibles. Mark J. 
Gillespie of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Employes Credit Union has said: 

“How can you measure a widow’s 
reaction when informed that the per- 
sonal loan or mortgage is paid in full 
—that the debt dies with the debtor 
under the credit union’s loan protec- 
tion insurance? That instead of $1000 
in her share account there is actually 
$2000 available with the credit un- 
ion’s life savings insurance? How 
can you measure the feelings of a fel- 
low railway clerk being rescued by 
the credit union when he is beset by 
financial difficulties?” 

Gillespie tells of the phenomenal 
growth of the Great Northern Em- 
ployes Credit Union from two bits to 
$1,000,000 in three decades. He calls 
the growth “a remarkable tribute to 
the pluck and determination of Lodge 
No. 593.” 

Through the years, credit unions 
have built a good reputation with 
management as well as with labor. 
The following comments are typical 
of many received by the Credit Union 
National Association: 

John N. Marshall, president of the 
Granite City Steel Company—“The 
credit union is one of the happiest 
chapters in the history of labor-man- 
agement relations.” 

John Holmes, chairman of the 
board of Swift and Company—We 
like the idea of credit unions for our 
employes. We think these things make 
for happier employes and more ef- 
ficient ones.” 

The more members use their credit 
unions, the better those credit unions 
will be in the amount and kind of 
service they can render. 

A credit union is like a fine set of 
silver—the more it is used, the more 
beautiful it becomes. 
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Labor’s Own 


For thirty years the Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


has been giving fine service to the nation’s organized wage-carners. 


It looks forward with con fidence to the days ahead. 


By EDMUND P. TOBIN 


President, Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


HE YEAR 1957 marks the 

thirtieth anniversary of the 

Union Labor Life Insurance 

Company—the “pearl” anni- 
versary, as it is called. This desig- 
nation is particularly appropriate be- 
cause the company is considered one 
of the prize pearls of the far-sighted- 
ness and planning of the trade union 
movement. 

Created thirty years ago by over 
seventy national and international un- 
ions, 300 local unions, state federa- 
tions of labor and city central labor 
unions, the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company has grown not only in 
size and stature but particularly in the 
area of policyholder service. Today 
it is one of the outstanding financial 
institutions in the country. 

The idea of the Union Labor Life 
became a reality as a result of the 
efforts of two old-time friends and 
close associates, Samuel Gompers and 
Matthew Woll. The company’s orig- 
inal Board of Directors and Advisory 
Committee read like a “Who’s Who” 
of the American trade union move- 
ment of that era. 

Its first president, and the one to 
whom the first individual policy was 
issued on June 15, 1927, was Mat- 
thew Woll. The second policy was 
issued to William Green, who had as- 
cended to the presidency of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor upon the 
death of Gompers. 

The early days of labor’s own com- 
pany were interesting ones indeed. 
The intention of its founders was to 
write insurance primarily on working 
men and women and to carry out this 
ambitious program by utilizing the 
services of trade unionists in the 
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EDMUND P. TOBIN 
forty-eight states in which they 
planned to do business. 

After a few short years the leaders 
of the company realized that life in- 
surance should be sold by experi- 
enced, highly trained insurance bro- 
kers and salesmen and not by inex- 
perienced individuals who worked by 
day at their craft and sold insurance 
at night to supplement their income. 
Therefore, in the early 1930s the plan 
of agency organization was changed 
and a more up-to-date method, in 
keeping with the tried and tested pro- 
grams of long-established insurance 
institutions, was put into effect. 

The founders were unaware that be- 
fore the company was three years old 
it would pass through one of the 
greatest economic upheavals in the 
country’s history and that millions of 
organized wage-earners would be 
placed on the rolls of the unemployed 


and thus become improbable insur- 
ance prospects because of their in- 
ability to meet premium payments. 

The great depression was a difficult 
period and a strenuous trial for the 
infant company; yet by adhering to 
the conservative principles laid down 
by its founders it weathered the test, 
although financial institutions on all 
sides were tottering on the brink of 
disaster. 

The harrowing experience of the 
depression years later proved to be a 
wonderful asset to the company and 
its leaders. It gave them the courage 
to meet the most serious problems of 
the generation with renewed vigor. 

The fact that the Union Labor Life 
had taken the depression in stride and 
had, indeed, emerged stronger than 
ever, did much to instill a feeling of 
pride and confidence in the company 
in the hearts of trade unionists every- 
where. 

Last but not least, from this cycle 
evolved a whole new philosophy of 
insurance selling, enabling the com- 
pany to pioneer in providing those 
benefits which time and circumstance 
would prove to be the ones the work- 
ers of the country needed most. 

In the early days the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company provided 
group life insurance to trade unions. 
Its purpose was to convert some of 
the death benefits or burial funds 
which were in effect in those days 
into legal reserve group life insur- 
ance. 

Studies had indicated that these 
funds were usually not sound from an 
actuarial standpoint, and from the 
standpoint of the needs of the mem- 
bers the benefits provided under these 
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funds were antiquated and unrealistic. 

There were few, if any, companies 
that provided life insurance for trade 
unions in those days. The Union 
Labor Life, working through the state 
federations of labor, was successful 
in getting the state insurance laws 
amended to permit the issuance of 
group insurance to trade unions. 

It is interesting to note that today 
all companies are most aggressive in 
their efforts to acquire the group in- 
surance patronage of trade unions, 
yet thirty years ago most of them 
refused to write this type of business 
because they felt it was undesirable 
and that their best interests lay in pro- 
viding group insurance solely through 
the employer-employe relationship. 

The passing years saw the company 
grow and ‘prosper. The total insur- 
ance-in-force figures continued to ex- 
ceed the fondest expectations of its 
founders. Because of their foresight 
the company was not forced to weaken 
itself by establishing new sales peaks 
and thereby point to a horizon which 
promised much in the way of mone- 
tary rewards to the stockholders. 

Under the constitution of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company, re- 
turns to the stockholder on contrib- 
uted capital were limited to a maxi- 
mum of six per cent. It was further 
stipulated that any surplus earnings 


Employes of the company at work in the claims and servi 
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would be put to the benefit of the 
policyholders in the form of reduced 
premiums or dividends rather than 
have the stockholders reap the bene- 
fits in the form of large profits. 

The constitution provided also that 
the amount of stock any union or in- 
dividual could own was to be limited, 
so that no one organization could 
seize control of this new enterprise of 
the labor movement. 

A final safeguard was the provision 
that any person or union desiring to 
dispose of company stock had to sell 
it back to the company at the original 
sale price. Thus, at no time can the 
stock be placed on the public market; 
at no time can it ever be used in a 
speculative fashion; at no time can 
the stock get into the hands of those 
opposed to the labor movement and 
hostile to the high ideals on which 
the company was founded. 

In the late 1930s there was a terrific 
interest shown by workers everywhere 
in accident and health weekly benefits, 
hospitalization and surgical insurance, 
and accidental death and dismember- 
ment programs as well as dependents’ 
coverage for their wives and children, 
in order to help them meet the high 
costs of sickness and accidents. 

Company officials realized that in 
these fields lay the great needs of trade 
unionists and their families. After 
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making an intensive study of the sity. 
ation, the Union Labor Life entered 
this field as one of the first companies 
writing coverages of this type on a 
group basis. 

Although the field is highly com. 
petitive, the company has constantly 
striven to keep the cost of its insur. 
ance at a minimum by reducing the 
amount of waste in its day-to-day 
operations without impairing the high 
quality of policyholder service it has 
always rendered. 


HE record that the Union Labor 
Tite Insurance Company has com- 
piled in its three decades of operation 
is one that has received praise from 
people in all walks of life. At the end 
of the first half of this year the com- 
pany had approximately $916,000.000 
of life insurance in force in addition 
to millions of dollars of coverage in 
hospital-surgical, accident and health 
and allied benefits. 

On all sides the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company has received wide 
acclaim for the enviable reputation it 
has maintained during the last few 
years despite the concerted efforts on 
the part of certain individuals and 
groups to discredit the welfare plans 
carried by trade unions. 

At no time has the company been 
subject to criticism by legislative or 


ce department at the home office in New York City. 
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investigative committees. On the con- 
trary, it has been the object of much 
praise for keeping its cost down and 
yet providing the most efficient service 
available to its policyholders. 

Impartial organizations in the field, 
such as Dunne’s and Best’s, have al- 
ways given the company an “A plus” 
rating and, from the standpoint of 
strength and stability, have consis- 
tently put it in a class with the giants 
of the life insurance industry. 


HE Union Labor Life is a union 
hats in the strictest sense of 
the word. Not only is it owned and 
controlled by the labor movement but 
from its very inception its employes 
have been union members. The com- 
pany has utilized union-made articles 
and services wherever possible. 

At times the company has gone to 
a great deal of trouble in attempting 
to find a specific product that was 
union-made or a service that was 
rendered by union members. In ad- 
hering strictly to the policy of dealing 
only in goods and services bearing 
the union label, the company upon 
has incurred greater ex- 
penses than if it had patronized non- 
union organizations. The company 
has endeavored to offset the effects of 
these increased costs by employing 
more efficient methods in its daily 
operations, thus keeping overall costs 
at a generally low level. 

This policy of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company should be 
borne in mind by union officials and 
trustees when reviewing bids on a 
specific case. At times, though not too 
often, the bid of labor’s own company 
might be slightly higher than that 
of a competing company. Before re- 
jecting ULLICO’s bid on a strictly 
monetary basis, it should be remem- 
bered that a ULLICO policy is a 


union policy. 


occasion 


It seems illogical that some trade 
unions are permitting millions of 
dollars in premiums to be paid to 
insurance companies and service or- 
ganizations that are not only non- 
union in respect to their organiza- 
tional setup but are anti-union in at- 
Yet there have been 

for the sake of a 
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occasions when 


few tenths of one per cent saving on a 
retention figure or a few pennies dif- 
ference in premiums—a welfare fund 
group contract has been awarded to a 
company which was, in reality, un- 
sympathetic to the basic beliefs of the 
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The late Matthew Woll was president of the company for many years. 


trade union movement and actually 
hostile to the aims and aspirations of 
its leaders. 

In a recent situation our company 
quoted a monthly premium rate of 
$11.192 per member to a very large 
welfare fund. The lowest bid by an- 
other company was $11.168, and it 
was awarded the contract by the trus- 
tees as they had decided to select a 
carrier with the lowest premium 
charge, regardless of other factors. 

Competition between the better and 
more ethical insurance companies is 
quite keen. The difference in net cost 
between a number of competing com- 
panies can be quite small. Certainly 
it would be to the best interests of 
the trade union members to see to it 
that their insurance is placed with a 
union company to the same extent as 
they would like to see the public use 
or purchase the union-made article 
or service to which they owe their 
living. 

It is not to be inferred from this 


that the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company has a high operating cost 
and that therefore the net cost of in- 
surance to its policyholders is greater 
than it would be in other companies. 
On the contrary, labor’s company has 
made every efforts during its entire 
history to keep the cost of insurance 
as low as possible for the policyhold- 
ers. The public records demonstrate 
that the company has attained this 
goal. 

There are two well-known organi- 
zations in the insurance field that 
analyze the annual statements sub- 
mitted by insurance companies to the 
insurance departments and publish 
excerpts of these reports. These are 
known as the Argus Chart published 
by the National Underwriter Company 
and the Accident Insurance Register 
published by the Spectator Company. 

Although the financial statements 
of hundreds of insurance companies 
are included, these publications in- 
dicate that, with the exception of one 
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Thirty years ago the company had its offices in this building in Washington. 


other company active in the group in- 
surance field, the Union Labor Life 
operated its group insurance business 
with the lowest expense percentage. 
For the year 1956 the company’s ex- 
penses for administering its group 
insurance business was only 414 per 
cent of the group premium income. 

The larger the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company becomes, the 
greater and more extensive the service 
it can render to the trade unions and 
their members and the lower the cost 
at which it can sell its insurance 
policies. 

However, the company cannot grow 
and cannot become the institution it 
was intended and expected to be by 
its founders without the interest and 
full cooperation of trade union of- 
ficials and the patronage of the trade 
unions and their members. 

In order to demonstrate the tre- 
mendous growth that the company 
has enjoyed during the last thirty 
years, a comparison of financial posi- 
tion is of interest. As of December 
31, 1927, the company had $618,539 
in assets. On June 30, 1957, its assets 
were $29,850,832. 

During the first year of operation 
the company paid claims on eighty- 
six individuals for an amount totaling 
$54,700. During 1956 the company 
paid out in benefits $25,454,000. This 
is a tremendous difference! It evi- 
dences not only the substantial growth 
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of the company but also the consider- 
able contribution it is making in meet- 
ing the insurance needs of the workers 
of America and their families. 

It has always been the purpose and 
intent of the officers and directors to 
conduct the affairs of the Union La- 
bor Life Insurance Company in a 
manner that would protect the best 
interests of the organized wage-earn- 
ers of America, and safeguard them 
from any methods or schemes which 
might be devised from time to time 
to provide them with various types of 
insurance benefits on an unsound, 
unstable foundation and _ through 
practices and procedures that might 
prove inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

In that connection, it has been 
rather disconcerting to note in recent 
years that the trustees of a number of 
welfare funds have fallen for the prop- 
aganda of prophets who advocate that 
welfare funds operate on a so-called 
self-insured basis (which actually is 
a no-insurance plan). 

It is disconcerting in view of the 
unfortunate experiences encountered 
during the early part of this century 
by the trade unions under their vari- 
ous types of benefit systems. It was 
the bankruptcies and near-bankrupt- 
cies of many of the trade union bene- 
fit systems which were occurring in 
the early 1920s that prompted labor 
leaders like Samuel Gompers and 
Matthew Woll to seek some sounder 


and more stable substitute and re- 
sulted in the idea of establishing an 
insurance company which could pro- 
vide to the unions and their members 
sound actuarial insurance properly 
administered to replace the unscien- 
tific benefit systems. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company has constantly warned the 
unions and their officers against the 
practice of operating their welfare 
funds on a non-insured basis. In the 
president’s annual report to the stock- 
holders and policyholders it is 
pointed out that, in exchange for a 
questionable and, as it has turned out 
to be only too often, an insignificant 
saving in expenses, they are sacrific- 
ing the protection accorded their 
members by the insurance laws and 
the stability, soundness and security 
available through an insurance com- 
pany. 

Certainly the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company has carried out 
the wishes and fulfilled the obligations 
of its founders. How happy those 
men would be if they could see the 
effect and impact of labor’s own com- 
pany on the social welfare and well- 
being of our people and realize the 
great contribution which this com- 
pany has made not only in the field 
of insurance but also in the fields of 
mortgages, new homes, investments 
and other areas of activity all so im- 
portant to a life insurance company. 

Over the years scores of men have 
served on the Board of Directors of 
the company and given of their coun- 
sel and talents absolutely free of 
charge on the one condition that the 
company build conservatively, slowly 
and soundly. Today its record of 
accomplishment has more than com- 
pensated those who have gone before 
us and who have served in the official 
family of labor’s own company. 

At the present time the following 
serve on the company’s Board of Di- 
rectors (asterisk indicates service on 
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If you would like to see the 
latest annual report of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance 

' Company and its booklet, “The 
Company Behind the Con- 
4 tract,” write to John §. Lutz, 
director of public relations, at 
the headquarters of ULLICO, 
200 East 70th Street, New 
York 21, N.Y. 
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the Executive Committee as well): 

Harry C. Bates*—president, 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
International Union of America; A. J. 
BERNHARDT—president, Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America; GEORGE 
A, CANARY—president, Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America; T. C. 
CaRROLL—president, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes; LEo 
CLUESMANN — secretary, American 
Federation of Musicians; RicHARD 
W. Conpon*—attorney; WiLFrip T. 
CoNNELL—president, International 
Photo-Engravers Union; James G. 
Cross*—president, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers; PETER W. EL- 
LER*—chairman, board of governors, 
Building Trades Employers Associa- 
tion; JoHN F. ENGLISH, secretary- 
treasurer, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters; FREDERICK W. GEHLE* 
—vice-president, retired, Chase Na- 
tional Bank; Leo E. GEorcE*—presi- 
dent emeritus, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks; ALBERT J. HAYES 
—president, International Association 
of Machinists; Joun H. Lyons—pres- 
ident, International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

Also JEREMIAH T. MAHONEY*— 
general counsel, Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company; JAMES Ma- 
LONEY*—president emeritus, Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association; JOSEPH 
P. McCurpy*—president, United 
Garment Workers of America; WIL- 
LIAM J. McSorLEY—president emeri- 
tus, International Union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers; GEORGE 
Meany*—president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations; L. M. RaFt- 
erY—president, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhan- 
gers of America; JoHN E. RooNEY— 
president, Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Masons; WILLIAM F. 
SCHNITZLER* — secretary -treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
PeTeR T. SCHOEMANN* — president, 
United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada; A. L. SPRADLING 
—president, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes; Epmunp P. Tosp1n*—pres- 
ident, Unien Labor Life Insurance 
Company; RicHarD F. WatsaH*— 
president, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes and Mov- 
ing Picture Machine Operators; Eb- 
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Three leaders of international unions who were at a recent board meeting. 
In usual order, Leo Cluesmann of the Musicians, Richard Walsh of the 
Theatrical Stage Employes and Joseph McCurdy of United Garment Workers. 


win L. WHEATLEY—president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters; J. ALBERT WoLL*—general 
counsel, AFL-CIO; and Max Zarit- 
SKY — president emeritus, United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union. 

Truly the future of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company is bright. 
Its opportunities are unlimited and its 
possibilities for service in strength- 
ening, solidifying and providing se- 
curity for the organized wage-earners 
of our land is unparalleled and un- 
equaled. On the occasion of this an- 
niversary, after thirty years of serv- 


ice, this “pearl” of the trade union 
movement looks forward confidently 
to the challenges that appear on the 
horizon. 

Through the efforts of its Board of 
Directors and those charged with the 
management of the company’s affairs, 
the trade union movement can be 
assured that the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company will continue to 
play an even more important role in 
the next thirty years and hopes to en- 
large its area of activity and service 
to the people and organizations that 
make up our trade union movement 
in the years that lie ahead. 


Kenya Labor Gets Grant 


THE CONCERN of American 
labor for the struggling trade 
union movement of Kenya was 
demonstrated when an AFL-CIO 
grant of $35,000 was presented to 
the Kenya Federation of Labor 
to help in the construction of a 
labor educational center. The 
formal presentation was made by 
A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters and a vice-president of 
the AFL-CIO. 

In turning over the grant at a 
meeting attended by members of 
the general council of the Kenya 
Federation of Labor, Mr. Ran- 
dolph described the keen interest 
of the American labor movement 
in the efforts of African working 


people to build their own labor 
movement, raise their living 
standards and improve their so- 
cial conditions. 

The proposed center is signifi- 
cant, said Mr. Randolph, not only 
to Kenya workers but to the free 
trade union spirit throughout 
Africa. 

KFL Assistant General Secre- 
tary Arthur A. Ochawada voiced 
the deep gratitude and sincere ap- 
preciation of the African work- 
ers for the grant. He assured 
Mr. Randolph that it would be 
scrupulously used for the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

African workers will never let 
down their American brothers, 


Mr. Ochawada pledged. 





WAGES THE 


arty, Congressman from Rhode 
Island. People like him-—and he 
likes people. 

The lawmaker is a fine-looking man 
of 44 who comes from Harmony, a 
little town near Providence. He seems 
to know almost everybody in the en- 
tire state. He is warmly greeted 
wherever he goes. 

One of Congressman Fogarty’s old 
friends told this reporter: 

“John hasn’t changed a bit. His 
friends counted on him when he was 
a boy in school. They still depend on 
him. And he never fails them.” 

Congressman Fogarty’s record in 
Washington shows his regard for peo- 
ple and his sympathetic understand- 
ing of their needs. He wants to help 
people—and he has proceeded on the 
theory that he can help them most ef- 
fectively by fighting for the right kind 
of legislation. 

A member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives since 1941, Mr. Fogarty 
takes his job very seriously. More 
than a decade ago—during the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress—he was named 
to the Appropriations Subcommittee 
handling labor, education, health and 
welfare matters. He is now the chair- 
man of this important subcommittee. 

Congressman Fogarty has made 
himself an expert on the Department 
of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. These 
are the Departments which are the 
concern of his subcommittee. 

His expert knowledge of the opera- 
tions of both of these Departments has 
been demonstrated on many occasions 
—but never more impressively than 
in the current session of Congress. 
Congressman Fogarty was magnifi- 
cently effective in blocking the efforts 
of certain lawmakers determined to 


peta are fond of John E. Fog- 
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By FRED ROSS 


use the meat ax on the appropriations 
for the two Departments. 

During the debate one Congress- 
man saw fit to make a slighting ref- 
erence to Mr. Fogarty as a former 
bricklayer. 

For a decade prior to his first elec- 
tion to the House, John Fogarty 
was a bricklayer. He is very proud 
of that fact. He is proud that he was 
president of Local 1 in Providence 
for four years. And it is with pro- 
found pride that he still carries his 
union card. 

Congressman Fogarty, a Democrat, 
heard the remark which was intended 
to be disparaging. Unruffled, and 
with simple dignity, he replied that 
he was very proud of having been a 
workingman. 

It was Republican Congressman 
Charles Wolverton from New Jersey 


who took the floor to back Mr. Fog- 


og 


GOOD FIGHT 


arty and demolish the slighting re- 
mark. 

“The gentleman from Rhode Island, 
as chairman of his great committee,” 
said Mr. Wolverton, “has presented a 
clear and lucid picture of the health 
needs of the nation, what has been 
accomplished and what is planned for 
the future.” 

And Congressman Wolverton con- 
cluded his tribute by saying: 

“Let’s get more bricklayers in the 
House.” 

Primarily through the efforts of 
Congressman Fogarty, the National 
Institutes of Health at Bethesda, Mary- 
land—part of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service—have grown into 
a large research organization. The 
Institutes conduct programs which 
will lead, it is hoped, to the ultimate 
conquest of cancer, heart disease, 
mental illness and other ailments. 


Be hi ates, 


* 


th. 


was laying bricks years ago, and he is a hard worker in Washington today. 
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When John Fogarty first became a 
member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee in 1946, the total National 
Institutes of Health appropriation was 
just $3,500,000. To Congressman 
Fogarty goes the credit of obtaining 
assage of an appropriation bill for 
NIH of $22,000,000 for fiscal 1958. 

In recognition of his outstanding 
leadership in the health field, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower named him several 
months ago as a Congressional ad- 
viser to the United States delegation 
at the tenth World Health Assembly 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

John Fogarty’s efforts have not 
been confined to the health and labor 
fields. Just recently he testified 
against a natural gas bill that would 
be detrimental to the consumers. 

“I have been unable to learn,” he 
said, “of a single natural gas pro- 
ducer who has suffered from appro- 
priate regulation which the Federal 
Power Commission is authorized to 
administer under the present provi- 
sions of the Natural Gas Act. 

“Raising costs of natural gas would 
take additional tolls from the con- 
suming public and add them to the 
rich profits already enjoyed by an 
industry which we favor with special 
tax treatment designed to offset the 
special risks which are inherent in 
their operations.” 


HE Congressman also took the 
floor of the House recently to fight 
for federal flood insurance. 

“As things stand today,” he said, 
“your constituents and mine cannot 
buy flood insurance. Private com- 
panies won’t sell them any, and until 
we get the government program going 
they cannot buy federal flood insur- 
ance.” 


Congressman Fogarty’s fight for 
adequate appropriations for vital ac- 
tivities of the federal government has 
earned him the praise of the labor 
movement. 


“You have brought great credit 
not only to yourself but to Congress 
and the labor movement of which you 
are a proud member,” AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident George Meany wrote the Rhode 
Islander last spring. 

“I predict that for many years peo- 
ple will be quoting your clear answer 
to Congressman [Emmet F.] Byrne 
[Republican of Illinois] when he 
iried to slight you by referring to your 
former occupation. Your proud state- 
ment in defense of ‘anyone who earns 
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his bread by the sweat of his 
brow’ will stand as an elo- 
quent tribute to you. 

“We are all aware of the 
tremendous odds against 
which you were working. 
The failure of any of the Re- 
publican leaders to come to 
the defense of the Adminis- 
tration’s own budget made 
your task almost impossible. 
Yet you managed to prevent 
some of the worst slashes. 

“It is another indication 
of the advantages of the dem- 
ocratic system that when you 
forced your colleagues to 
stand up and be counted, 
they reversed themselves and 
voted with you to prevent 
some of the cuts. 

“On behalf of the fifteen 
million members of the AFL- 
ClO—the bricklayers and 
the barbers and the butchers 
and all the others—I extend 
to you fraternal greetings and appre- 
ciation.” 

Another leader of labor who wrote 
to Congressman Fogarty was Inter- 
national President Harry C. Bates of 
the Bricklayers. In his letter to the 
fighting Rhode Island legislator, Mr. 
Bates said: 

“I have had occasion to read ex- 
cerpts from the House record of April 
2, 1957, in which Congressman Byrne 
of Illinois remarked on your station in 
life as a bricklayer and your intelli- 
gent reply to his remarks. I feel con- 
fident that the distinguished members 
of the House of Representatives were 
not at all impressed with the remarks 
uttered by Congressman Byrne. 

“John, I have often told you of my 
feelings for you, and I should like to 
take this occasion to again express 
them for the record. For my col- 
leagues on the executive board of this 
international union, for myself and 
for the thousands of our members in 
America, I want to make known to 
you our sincere and heartfelt appre- 
ciation for the credit you have brought 
to yourself and our organization, both 
in your capacity as a bricklayer and 
a distinguished member of Congress. 

“The record you have compiled 
during your many years as a Con- 
gressman is one that has endeared you 
to the hearts of the workers of this 
country. Your sound judgment in 
carrying on the fight to retain certain 
funds for the proper functioning of 


The Congressman, speaking recently at a 
gathering of federal employes, told them 
they can progress through organization. 


several Departments has likewise won 
for you the admiration and the un- 
dying gratitude of untold numbers of 
people in all walks of life.” 

Mr. Fogarty’s voting record shows 
that he has earned these words of 
praise. He has consistently voted to 
protect and advance the well-being of 
the nation’s plain people. He was 
one of those who voted to uphold 
President Truman’s veto of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947. 

He was among those on the right 
side in the successful effort to recom- 
mit the Wood bill, which would have 
worsened the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In 1952 he voted to ask President 
Truman to refuse to use a Taft-Hart- 
ley injunction against the striking 
Steelworkers. 

The bricklayer from Rhode Island 
has always given his support to the 
postal workers in their efforts to ob- 
tain wage increases. 

He cast his vote against the amend- 
ment removing one million people, 
previously covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, from minimum wage 
coverage. 

And he continues to fight the good 
fight for the labor movement. In the 
rarified atmosphere of Washington, 
he has remained a good trade union- 
ist. He has not forgotten that he is 
a dues-paying member of the Brick- 
layers, as was his late father and as is 
his older brother, William. 

The Providence bricklayers fondly 
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remember him as a fine union mem- 
ber and leader. Only 23 when first 
elected president of his local, he was 
the youngest man ever to have held 
the post. 

Henry Dodd, business agent of the 
local, told why he was chosen for 
four successive years to lead the or- 
ganized bricklayers. 

Mr. Dodd said that the members 
recognized him as “a good, smart, 
live young fellow.” He added that 
he was “a good speaker, a good 
mechanic and a good leader.” The 
business agent also remembered that 
“John Fogarty was always trying to 
get jobs for the older members, and 
he succeeded in many cases.” 

Although the Congressman from 
Rhode Island maintains that his years 
in the local presidency were “un- 
eventful,” Mr. Dodd takes a differ- 
ent view. John Fogarty carried the 
ball for the bricklayers in negotia- 
tions with the employers. He was 
an effective negotiator, winning sub- 
stantial pay increases for his mem- 


bers. 


g igen future lawmaker was only 17 
when he started his apprentice- 
ship as a bricklayer. While follow- 
ing his trade, he also attended Provi- 
dence College. In 1946 that institu- 
tion awarded him an honorary Doc- 
tor of Political Science degree. 

Congressman Fogarty is worried 
about the pockets of unemployment 
and distress which exist in New Eng- 
land and other parts of the nation. 
In his own state of Rhode Island, 
thousands are jobless because of the 
closing of textile mills and a depressed 
condition in the jewelry industry. 

Recently the State Department of 
Employment Security estimated that 
31,200 were unemployed in a work 
force of 360,000 or 8.8 per cent. 

John Fogarty’s grasp of the prob- 
lems of people and his desire to help 
them have led him to initiate a two- 
pronged attack on unemployment 
problems. 

He has introduced a bill to create 
a federal agency to assist areas hav- 
ing chronic unemployment problems. 
It is a companion bill to one spon- 
sored by Senator Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois. 

Virtually identical bills were aired 
for months at Capitol Hill and field 
hearings last year. At the same time 
the Senate passed the Douglas bill by 
a healthy margin, but the House, 
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A little chat about a pending bill. 


eager to adjourn for the summer, 
failed to act. 

John Fogarty is not waiting for 
Congress to act, although he hopes to 
see the needed legislation enacted. He 
is using the facilities at hand in an 
effort to put more people to work in 
Rhode Island. 

As a result of his planning, repre- 
sentatives of several federal agencies 
met recently at Woonsocket with civic, 
labor and business leaders and state 
government representatives. 

John Fogarty’s abiding love for 
humanity was shown in a speech at a 
recent New York luncheon. 

He told of the great progress made 
through medical research in eliminat- 
ing human ailments in the past ten 
years. He told of drugs that have 
been developed to curb tuberculesis, 
blindness in prematurely born babies, 
heart disease, mental illness, polio and 
other maladies. 

“I am greatly encouraged by these 
milestones in medical progress,” said 
Mr. Fogarty. “But the most impres- 
sive and, to me, the most important 
accomplishment of the past ten years 
is that during that period, as a result 
of these medical discoveries, five years 
of life have been added to the span of 
every man, woman and child in Amer- 
ica. 

“That, to me, is the most vivid and 
graphic way we can sum up the prog- 
ress we have made in the decade. A 
child born today can expect to live 
five years longer than a child born 
ten years ago. 

“This medical miracle has more 
meaning to me than the invention of 
the telephone or the radio or the auto- 
mobile or the airplane. For while 
each of these inventions was historic 
and had far-reaching effects on our 
way of living, they touched only the 
periphery of our lives, while here is 
something that affects directly and 
clearly the most fundamental and 
precious possession we have—life it- 


self.” 


The lawmaker from Rhode Island 
maintains his deep devotion for or. 
ganized labor and its principles. He 
has no use for free riders who are 
perfectly willing to accept the better 
wages and better working conditions 
which are won by trade unions but 
who refuse to join up. When he was 
a working bricklayer, he regarded 
free riding as unfair. And he still 
feels that way. 

He believes firmly that it is sen- 
sible and proper for governmental 
employes to belong to unions. A few 
days ago, at a meeting in Washington 
marking the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of two lodges of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employes, he 
remarked: 

“The only way you get a raise is to 
have an organization speak for you. 
In government service, the same as 
anywhere else, you need organiza- 
tion.” 

The Congressman said that federal 
employes who belong to unions should 
take pride in their membership, just 
as he is proud of belonging to the 
Bricklayers. Like other toilers, gov- 
ernment workers can gain increased 
security as well as higher pay through 
organization, he declared. 

Mrs. Fogarty, a former school 
teacher, was Miss Louise Rohland of 
Rehoboth, Massachusetts. The Fo- 
gartys have a ten-year-old daughter, 
Mary. 

Congressman Fogarty has been do- 
ing a splendid job for the welfare of 
the American people for a number of 
years. It is gratifying that such an 
outstanding legislator comes from the 
ranks of our own labor movement. 
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The Story of One Railroad Union 


(Continued from Page 9) 


rolls listed 125,862 members. The 
first lodge in Canada was organized 
early in 1877 at Brockville. Ontario, 
representing members of the Brock- 
ville and Montreal Divisions of the 
Grand Trunk. Today there are about 
120 BLF&E lodges in Canada. 

At times there have been those who 
have undertaken to undermine the 
Brotherhood by establishing rump or- 
ganizations. That challenge has been 
met successfully at all times, and 
those “rumps” are today covered 
with the dust of oblivion. 

To Frank P. Sargent—not as grand 
master but as a member of Southern 


Pacific Lodge No. 94—belongs the 
distinction of being the father of the 
Ladies’ Society of the BLF&E. To him 
and to his good wife, Georgie, is due 
the credit for much of the pioneer 
work in establishing and building that 
splendid association. 

It can truly be said that these good 
ladies are the women behind the guns. 
They are a familiar sight on the picket 
lines, passing out coffee, sandwiches 
and other food to the menfolks who 
are striving through the use of their 
economic force to obtain economic 
justice. The Ladies’ Society is the 
Brotherhood’s best morale builder. 


Citizenship in Action 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Health Programs 


Labor staff and volunteers alike 
have taken an active part in the cam- 
paign to establish mass inoculation 
clinics for the administration of Salk 
anti-polio vaccine to children and 
adults in the drive to wipe out this 
dread disease. Labor has helped set 
up blood banks in conjunction with 
the American Red Cross, and has 
been the largest single contributor of 
blood to keep them operating. 


Free Time 


Members of building trades unions 
have donated hundreds of thousands 
of man-hours—worth untold millions 
of dollars—to special projects, con- 
structing buildings or refurbishing 
them for social welfare organizations 
like children’s hospitals, Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, underscoring the 
primary role of the trade unionist as 
a participating citizen in the affairs 
of his community. 


Disaster Services 


Labor has made a notable contribu- 
tion in times of crisis to aid those in 
need of assistance. Whether it be the 
floods which ravaged the Northeast 
two years ago—or tornadoes like the 
ones which twisted through a Kansas 
City suburb at the time of the Union 
Label Show in June—or the disaster 
which struck Cameron, Louisiana, a 
few weeks ago—organized labor has 
been first on the job, working in 
close harmony with the American Red 
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Cross, the Salvation Army, the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Agency and scores 
of other volunteer organizations 
which mobilized their forces to assist 
victims of these disasters. 

As an expression of this harmo- 
nious relationship, and as a lasting 
tribute from labor for the excellent 
work done in the Northeast floods of 
1955, the AFL-CIO earlier this year 
presented the Red Cross with four 
mobile canteens to serve in disaster 
areas. Within days after their pres- 
entation, they had been pressed into 
emergency service when disaster 
struck. 


Hungarian Refugees 


Last fali, when the United States 
briefly opened its doors to the Hun- 
garian refugees fleeing from Com- 
munist tyranny in their native land, 
organized labor again was on the job 
to extend the warm hand of fellow- 
ship. Long before the federal gov- 
ernment took decisive action, labor 
was working with voluntary sponsor- 
ing agencies to find homes and work 
for the Hungarian freedom fighters. 

A special AFL-CIO Community 
Service office was opened at Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey, at the direction 
of President George Meany, who also 
urged international and local unions 
to recognize the Hungarians’ union 
cards and to suspend initiation fees. 
More than two-thirds of all the ref- 
ugees destined for nearly 100 cities 
in the nation were helped by the 


No historical sketch of the BLF&E 
would be complete without mention- 
ing, with pardonable pride, that the 
Brotherhood carries on its rolls the 
name of its most distinguished hon- 
orary member, the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, a former President of the 
United States. 

All enginemen in the United States 
and Canada work less hours today for 
more money and with greater safety 
for themselves, the public and the rail- 
roads. The Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen has 
made its contribution to this fine 
achievement. The unending fight for 
better things for enginemen and or- 
ganized labor will continue unabated. 
There will be no retreat. 


special staff of AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities and its representa- 
tives across the country. 

Thirty-two thousand Hungarian ref- 
ugees were admitted to this country. 
Yet the experience of labor’s staff at 
Camp Kilmer proved conclusively that 
the nation could have integrated three 
times that number into American 
community life. 

Recently the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee formally restated 
its pledge of labor’s all-out support of 
legislation bottled up in Congress 
which would admit another 50,000 
refugees still in temporary camps in 
Austria and Yugoslavia. 


— are but examples of labor’s 
community services role—for the 
cases of aid and assistance, as a meas- 
ure of the heartbeat of labor, are in- 
deed legion. 

In day-to-day community relation- 
ships and in times of calamity alike, 
labor has made a positive contribu- 
tion through its responsible approach 
to the goal of service to the entire 
community. But there is no indica- 
tion that we will rest on our laurels 
as long as we recognize the even 
greater future progress we can make 
as our voice becomes more effective 
in the operation of voluntary com- 
munity agencies. 

We cannot slacken our efforts be- 
cause there are many areas still call- 
ing urgently for our help—areas such 
as the fight against juvenile delin- 
quency, the urgency for programs 
to keep our “senior citizens” in the 
mainstream of community life, the 
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need for an “escalator clause” in 
public assistance that will gear pay- 
ments to the rising cost of living, 
establishment of a National Health 
Fund to permit coordination of basic 


medical research, plus such diverse 
subjects as hospitals, mental health, 
recreation and alcoholism. 

In our approach to these problems 
we must never lose sight of our re- 


Learning Can’t Stop 


(Continued from Page 11) 


governments, their school boards, 
public libraries, and health and wel- 
fare agencies, whether governmental 
or voluntary. The state centrals 
work to support progressive legisla- 
tion—through their state legislatures 
—and liberal administration, through 
their state executive agencies. 

Each type of central body must 
impart an understanding of its prob- 
lems and its work to the local unions 
in its area, if it would enjoy their 
affiliation and support. Education is 
one of the central body’s most im- 
portant functions. 

A rather recent development shows 
the realization that unions have re- 
gional interests in common, which 
can be served through education. 
Based on experience in both the 
former AFL and the former CIO, the 
AFL-CIO state central bodies of the 
South this year held an important 
Southern Labor School in Florida. 
They pooled their needs and their re- 
sources to hold two week-long proj- 
ects. 

One week, this August, they held a 
South-wide Advanced School, aimed 
at the top leadership in the region. 
The next week they held a Basic 
School for local representatives from 
some of the states with the knottiest 
problems. 

A similar interstate cooperative 
school developed in the West with the 
Rocky Mountain Labor School. All 
state centrals in the eight inter-moun- 
tain states held their first Rocky 
Mountain Labor School this spring 
in a Utah mountain lodge, and con- 
sidered their regional problems and 
how to meet them. 

On a smaller scale, also, there is 
useful interstate cooperation. June 
of 1957 saw the first Arkansas-Okla- 
homa Labor School, at the University 
of Arkansas, sponsored by the state 
centrals of those states. 

We have noted the organizing, bar- 
gaining, legislative and community 
service programs supported by labor 
education. There are many others 
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which require at least mention. To- 
day’s union must include people ac- 
quainted with labor law, accounting, 
social security, public relations, meet- 
ing procedure, civil defense and 
many other topics. 

The entire union label program 
is essentially one of education. Why 
is the label significant? What can 
be done by insistence on it? Who 
has the best chance to raise the ques- 
tion with merchants and deliverymen 
and manufacturers? When is the 
most effective time to demand the 
label? Where is the label on cloth- 
ing, foods and packages, hard goods, 
delivery trucks, publications? What 
is the program of the Union Label 
and Service Trades Department of 
the AFL-CIO? 

The important citizenship and po- 
litical program of labor rests com- 
pletely on information, understand- 
ing. The AFL-CIO and its affiliated 
organizations do not operate as an 
appendage of any political party. 
Accordingly, we cannot and we do 
not accept the decisions of a party 
committee as to issues and candi- 
dates. Instead, we must make our 
own decisions through the member- 
ship vote. 

The first requirement for decision 
is knowledge. With this in view, our 
educational programs study issues, 
arguments about these issues and 
pronouncements of parties and can- 
didates. Our schools and classes 
analyze, debate, discuss. The most 
important work is a careful, detailed 
study of candidates’ records. These 
projects aid the members in reaching 
their decisions. 

Education in political action does 
not end here, however. It goes on 
to a study of working in the wards 
and precincts, the organizing of car 
pools and baby-sitter pools, the card 
indexing of a precinct, the training 
of election judges and poll watchers. 
This is education for action in citi- 
zenship. 

It was noted before that we are 


sponsibilities as citizens—for labor 
functions best when it works not only 
for its own members but for the entire 
community in stamping out poverty, 
disease, ignorance and despair. 


members of local, state and national 
communities. We are also members 
—perhaps decisive members—of a 
world community. How that com. 
munity is doing, how we can help 
solve its many problems is a para- 
mount and overriding consideration. 
This we study. We study it in large 
conferences and in small meetings. 

We watch films and _filmstrips. 
We discuss. We hear speakers and 
we question them. We invite foreign 
trade unionists to our schools and 
institutes, to our union meetings. and 
frequently to our homes. We study 
the threat of reactionary communism 
and other tyrannies. We come to 
realize that worldwide brotherhood 
is a practical necessity as well as a 
shining moral ideal. 

These are some of the things labor 
education does. It strengthens un- 
ions. It strengthens them by bring- 
ing understanding. 

Labor education programs support, 
supplement and give added meaning 
to the other basic programs of free 
trade unions. 

The Gallup poll of 1948 demon- 
strated conclusively what many of us 
had guessed—that predicting is a 
hazardous business. We can only 
project what we now know to predict 
what may happen in the future. In 
union education, also, one can only 
make some generalizations. If they 
are borne out, it can be said “as pre- 
dicted.” If events go otherwise, the 
qualification of the “prediction” can 
be noted. 

It seems clear that the leaders of 
the American labor movement have 
grasped the fundamental importance 
of education to the growth and the 
health of the free labor movement. 
They know that, essentially, ours is 
a voluntary organization. Men and 
women belong to and support unions 
because they know their value. They 
do not merely subscribe to and im- 
plement the policies of the unions; 
rather they make these policies. 

The basic strength of the various 
AFL-CIO organizations is in this: 
they are governed by their members. 
The members make the policies and 
carry them out. The representatives 
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of the workers, at the various con- 
ventions, must accurately reflect the 
thinking of their members and must 
formalize this thinking. It is, there- 
fore, the good sense of U.S. trade 
union members which has kept Amer- 
ican labor free, militant and re- 
sponsible. 

Leaders and members alike know 
that to govern ourselves, we in the 
AFL-CIO must have the facts on 
which to determine our courses of 


action. This is the role of education 


in labor—to inform, to stimulate, to 
clarify, to aid in bringing under- 
standing. It is an indispensable part 
of a free trade union movement. It 
is this which enables the member 
and his elected officers to determine 
action freely and intelligently. 
Recognition of this process, by 
members and officers alike, bodes 
well for American labor. It means 
that henceforth ever-increasing at- 
tention will be given to strengthening 
our programs of education. It is the 
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Directly Affiliated Local 10704, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., has won a wage in- 
crease and other improvements at 
the James Company. The local has 
550 members at the plant, which man- 
ufactures barn equipment, malleable 
iron castings and pipe bushings. 


Directly Affiliated Local 22706 has 
won a pay increase, two additional 
paid holidays, compensatory pay for 
jury duty and half of the cost of hos- 
pitalization at the Albro Packing 
Company, Springboro, Pa. 


'The New York Newspaper Guild has 
signed a new contract at Newsweek 
which provides pay increases of $4 
to $10 a week and other gains, 


bLocal 6, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes, New York, 
presented a scroll and $500 
check to the Rev. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., leader of the 
movement to end racial dis- 
crimination in bus transpor- 
tation in Montgomery, Ala. 


bLocal 1-2, Utility Workers, 
New York City, has contrib- 
uted for establishment of a 
chapel in Korea. Members of 
the local, who are employed 
by Consolidated Edison, are 
making individual contribu- 
tions to the fund. 


bHenry P. Eighmey, one of 
the founders of the Kingston, 
N. Y., local of the Newspaper 
Guild, was recently honored 
by the Boy Scouts. 
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>At Columbus, Ohio, a holder of a 
gold card for fifty years of member- 
ship in Local 55, Bricklayers, recently 
saw the union present a similar card 
to his son. The long-time members 
are John W. Oare, 91, and William 
A. Oare, 66. 


>Pay boosts of 10 to 14 cents an hour 
were gained by Local 151, Brewery 
Workers, after a one-day strike at the 
Walter Brewing Company, Pueblo, 
Colo. 


>The call has gone out for the second 
constitutional convention of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Department. 
The meeting will be held October 31 
and November 1 in Washington. 





recognition that better contracts, bet- 
ter enforcement of contracts, better 
citizenship in our communities, our 
country and our world all can flow 
from and to a better-informed mem- 
bership. 

Workers’ education in the United 
States has an importance that is 
rapidly increasing. Trade union edu- 
cators have a large and complex job 
to do. Through active education 
committees in each and every local 
union, we can do the job. 


DIRIBIAS 


bJoseph Denny, secretary of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, told Local 20, Detroit, that 
automation should provide workers 
with three-week vacations in the win- 
ter and the same in the summer. He 
spoke at the local’s sixty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration. 


bLocal 141-of the Textile Workers 
Union of America has gained wage 
increases aggregating 13 cents an 
hour at the F, Burkhart Company in 
St. Louis. 


>Shorter hours and a wage increase 
have been won by Local 448 of the 
Meat Cutters at Safeway and other 
markets in Phoenix, Ariz. 


>The Packinghouse Workers, 
in a first contract with the 
Geerling Feed Mill, Water- 
loo, Iowa, have obtained a 
retroactive 30-cent hourly 
wage increase. 


>The Papermakers and Pa- 
perworkers have won an elec- 
tion at the U. S. Gypsum 
Company, Lisbon Falls, 
Maine. The vote was 69 to 55. 


>The Office Employes have 
won a Labor Board election, 
84 to 34, at the headquarters 
of St. Lawrence Contractors, 


Massena, N. Y. 


>The St. Paul, Minn., local of 
the Bricklayers recently ob- 
served its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary with a banquet. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


James P. Mitchell, Secretary of La- 
bor—There are no such things as 
trade unions, as 
we know them, in 
the Soviet Em- 
pire. There is no 
room for a free 
trade union in the 
so-called “work- 
ers’ paradise.” 
Trade unions be- 
hind the Iron 
Curtain are, in the words of the Com- 
munists themselves, “transmission 
belts” for the strengthening of state 
control. 

While we in America have been 
building and strengthening our citadel 
of freedom through the recognition 
of the spiritual worth of the individ- 
ual and of his right to progress freely 
to the fullest extent of his particular 
talents and ability, men elsewhere 
have been bent on the systematic de- 
basement of mankind. 

These men and their evil ideology, 
communism, have attempted to re- 
move man from his position just 
below that of the angels and to create 
instead a soulless, heartless creature. 

During the years that we in this 
country have improved our social and 
economic structure so that our bless- 
ings will be shared more fully by all 
Americans, those unhappy people in 
Communist lands have been the ex- 
ploited victims of the most monstrous 
fraud ever put forth. 


Boris Shishkin, director, Depart- 
ment of Civil Rights, AFL-ClO— 
Equal economic 
opportunity has 
been proclaimed 
as a central goal 
of the American 
way by the Presi- 
dent of the 
United States, by 
leading spokes- 
men of American 
management and by organized labor. 
Proclamation of this basic principle 
carries with it a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. That responsibility is 
to perform. The job of removing 
discrimination in training and the 
job of removing discrimination in 
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employment are the two tasks that 
go hand in hand. They must be 
performed simultaneously. 

Training cannot be carried on in 
a vacuum. To realize the full po- 
tentials of the worker’s endowment 
and his skill, the training must lead 
to productive and gainful employment. 

The AFL-CIO stands dedicated to 
bring about full and equal rights for 
all Americans in every field of life. 
It has developed, under the guidance 
of its Civil Rights Committee, a pro- 
gram to give practical application to 
its non-discrimination policy. 


William F. Schnitzler, secretary- 
treasurer, AFL-CIO—It is a cause of 
deep concern to 
the American 
labor movement 
that substantial 
joblessness per- 
sists in many 
areas. Hundreds 
of thousands of 
union members 
and their fam- 
ilies are directly and often tragically 
affected. Years ago the gradual de- 
cline of an area was usually due to the 
depletion of minerals or other na- 
tural resources. Today, however, tech- 
nical innovations, changes in products 
and markets, and plant pirating—as 
well as the exhaustion of raw mate- 
rials—lead to frequent shutdowns or 
drastic reductions in employment. 

It is most important to bear in mind 
that the affected communities are not 
jerry-built, frontier-type outposts. 
They are established cities with 
schools, churches, homes, hospitals, 
commercial structures and all other 
facilities basic to urban living. For 
years and sometimes generations, 
families have lived and worked and 
invested their savings in them. 

Telling the jobless to pack up and 
move on is not the solution to the 
problem of our depressed areas. 

Apart from the human problems 
which chronic unemployment brings, 
there are economic and social costs 
which the nation can ill afford. There 
is the loss of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in goods and services which 
the jobless could be creating. There 


is the tremendous social cost of main. 
taining men, women and children 
when the family breadwinner is un. 
employed. There is the loss to our 
national security when once produc- 
tive communities deteriorate and 
workers’ skills waste away. 


John W. Livingston, director oj or- 
ganization, AFL-CIO — Alone, the 
white-collar 
worker cannot 
get the share of 
a higher living 
standard which 
he wants and 
deserves. As an 
isolated being, 
matched against 
the growing pow- 
er of corporate wealth, he can enjoy 
no security. As one of many unim- 
portant cogs in a machine-dominated 
office-factory, he can find no identi- 
fication with something important to 
him and to which he is important. 

The white-collar worker can satisfy 
his needs and fulfill his wants only 
through organized activity. The un- 
ion can give him the sense of belong. 
ing, can create a community in which 
he is an important member. The 
union can guarantee him security and 
protection against arbitrary manag- 
erial decision or technologically in- 
spired work changes. 

The union can provide the bar- 
gaining power he must have to im- 
prove his economic position. The 
union is the answer to white-collar 
worker problems. There is no other. 


O. A. Knight, president, Oil, Chemi- 

cal and Atomic Workers—While the 

cost of living has 

risen during the 

past several 

months, wage in- 

creases in both 

oil and chemical 

industries have 

risen at a more 

rapid rate. This 

. is as it should be. 

This has meant improvement in the 

real pay, the standard of living, of 

our members. Such improvement is 

justified by the rapidly increasing 

productivity of our members. Such 

increases, compensating for increased 

productivity, are by no means infla- 

tionary. They are entirely whole- 

some to the economy and the welfare 
of all the people. 
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